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Excess Prophets 


HEN your manuscripts fly home to roost, 
VW something else usually follows them in the 
window: advice. 

There’s your positive thinking chum who coun- 
sels, “Keep everlastingly at it. Write, write, write! 

One man plus courage makes a majority.” (His own 
literary chore is probably limited to after-Christmas 
thank you notes. 

Then there’s the all-knowing cynic who got a re- 
jection slip from the Post twelve years ago: he’s been 
munching sour grapes ever since. This one is the “I- 
bet-they-didn’t-even-remove-the-paper-clip” type. 

A late and dangerous mutation is the sex-and- 
violence theorist who tells you that a handful of spice 
sprinkled through a slightly turned story will make 
it smeli like attar of roses. 

But all this “sounding off” does precious little for you, the writer with unsold 
manuscripts. What you need at this point is not half-baked generalities but specific 
and professional help from professional people actively engaged day by day in 
the literary world. , —_— 

For several years—as writers, editors, critics, publishers, agents—we have been 
working with new writers, as well as established pros. They have come to us with a 
multitude of problems and manuscripts. We have appraised, edited and marketed 
their work in such a way that they have written us hundreds of letters of apprecia- 
tion. And our list of sales for new writers runs the gamut from short-shorts to seri- 
ous novels, mysteries, westerns, all types of non-fiction, articles, scripts and plays. 

If you have manuscripts you want evaluated and marketed in the most realis- 
tic and helpful way, why not write us? Tell us about yourself, your plans, your 
stories. 

We’re in business to help you, but we can’t—until you take the first step. 





Typical book sales include : 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, HARPER & BROS., G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, CROWN 
PUBLISHERS, DODD MEAD, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, JOHN RIDER, STACK- 
POLE PUBLISHERS, ZONDERVAN HOUSE, ARCADIA HOUSE, ACE BOOKS, 
A. S. BARNES, JUPITER BOOKS, A. A. WYN, PERENNIAL PRESS, CONDE 
NAST, DRAMATIC PUBLISHING, T. S. DENISON, THOMAS ALLEN, W. H. 
ALLEN, H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, several book clubs plus TV sales, an International 
Christian Fiction Award, and magazine sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, womens’, 
adventure, juvenile, travel, religious and technical publications. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter 
$10.00 for teleplays. $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of 
evaluation and marketing. Upon sale, we take 10©¢ commission and refund you 
handling fee. 

PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your sales for straight commission handling 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 
_ East Tenth Street . New York 3, New York 
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Talent Scout 
Dear Editor: 

Yes . . . as some of your readers told you, I was in 
Los Angeles recently looking up writers. You men- 
tion that you would be glad to have a brief com- 
ment on what such a trip means. So herewith. . . . 

A “talent scouting trip” is a somewhat lofty ex- 
pression for what I try to accomplish on the Coast. 
I enjoy all authors—the ones I already know, the 
ones I meet for the first time; those who are pros, 
those who have recently been published in Rep- 
Book and those who are hopeful. 

I try to give each person as much time as I pos- 
sibly can, With the new ones, it is mostly a getting- 
acquainted session, although I am always delighted 
if there are story ideas to explore. 

The main desire, on my part, is to make the 
writer feel that an editor is a person, one who un- 
derstands the lonely business of writing, and who 
will do everything possible to help bring through 
a story or novel, if it seems to be slanted for Rep- 
Book. And if I can do that, inevitably there is the 
reward that the author will share my faith in Rep- 
BOOK and in what it is striving to accomplish in 
fiction. As a matter of fact, these contacts are often 
as stimulating to me as they are to writers. After- 
wards our correspondence, either direct or through 
agents, is more meaningful and productive than if 
I had not met them. 

In the hope that the above will be helpful. 

Litian KASTENDIKE 
Fiction Editor, REDBooK 
New York City 


¢ All the big magazines, just like all the major 
league baseball teams employ talent scouts ; save 
that with the magazines, it is usually an editor 
doubling in brass. It’s as hard to find a crisp 1500- 
word story that sings as it is to stumble upon a 
good-hit, good-field first baseman.—Ed. 


A Contributor on Poetry 
Dear Editor: 


Congratulations to you and to WD! Your idea 
for a special Poetry Issue was a wonderful concep- 
tion and superbly executed. I am proud and hon- 
ored to have had a part in the program. (Robert 
— “Poetry Workshop appeared in March 

-) 
First, I want to thank you for the most attractive 





NEW YORK CITY 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 
IN THE PUBLISHING 
CENTER OF AMERICA 


july 7 = July 17 


Novel Workshop Led by Sloan Wilson; 
Poetry Workshop by Horace Gregory. 
Other workshops in nonfiction, juvenile 
writing, drama, and short fiction. 


Conferees comes from all over to com- 
bine business in N.Y. literary mart with 
country residence on beautiful Wagner 
College campus on Staten Island. 


For brochure, write: Gorham Munson, 
Director, NYS Writers Conference, Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island 1, New York. 











The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we’ve been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL®'8 Monroe St. 


Stillwater, 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL  oiktchoma 





Tue Warter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per y 
50 per year. Vol. 39, No. 5. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 








ELECTRONICS 


(Now the fastest-growing major industry in the world) 
urgently requires thousands of men and women who can qualify as 


TECHNICAL WRITERS 


FANTASTIC is the only word to describe the sky- 
rocketing demand for technical writers. With electronics 
invading almost every segment of our daily living, manu- 
facturers everywhere are expanding their technical writ- 
~ departments. 

ecause experience has shown that, by and large, they 
are wholly unsuited to professional writing, the electronic 
engineer and technician are of little help here. So acute 
is the shortage of technical writers that many firms are 
turning to outside agencies for assistance. 

Asa writer—published or unpublished—what does this 
mean to you? It means that select, high-paying staff 
positions await you in the electronics industry, and in 
the location of your choice, after a short period of home 
training. Or, if you prefer free-lancing, the mushroom- 
ing market for technical (and semi-technical) articles 
urgently i? 

E. T S. has trained electronic personnel for many 
years, _s has the only course of its kind—no boring 
theoretical studies, no complicated formulas, etc., to 
master. It is not necessary to become a full-fleged tech- 
nician in order to qualify as a technical writer. 


Use the coupon below for complete information 


ELECTRONICS & TV SCHOOLS, Inc. 


Department of Technical Writing 
P.O. Box 8076 Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Please send free information on Technical Writing—the 
“fone SURE way to write for pay’’. No cost or obligation. 
NAME — 

ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 




















NEW ENGLAND WRITERS! 


One brief week-end collaboration with me 
could make the difference between your suc- 
cess or failure. In addition to mail coaching 
and my Writer’s Colony in session June 15- 
Sept. 13 (20th yr.) personal, intensely creative 
conferences are possible from May 1-Oct. 1, 
only two hours from Boston. Be my guest! 
see pg. 43. Refer to: WHO’S WHO OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN. 


MILDRED |. REID 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 











Revision, Editing, Ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1000 


words, minimum $5. Prompt service. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








format of my own article. The pictures were a 
splendid idea, and they have been complimented 
by several persons who. have seen the issue. In se- 
lecting a younger, more “modern” poet, you did 
well to pick Mr. Donald Hall. Of course, I do not 
agree with much of Mr. Hall’s apparent philos- 
ophy, but I did enjoy tremendously reading his 
sprightly article. He is a sincere, hard-working 
young man, blessed with a sense of humor, and 
most of his advice to young writers is sound. I ex- 
pect that he will continue to climb in popularity. 
and I wish him well indeed. It was a pleasure to get 
to know him better, for I immediately looked up 
some of his more recent inclusions in anthologies 
and re-read them with renewed interest. 

I suppose, every good poet who has both ideas 
and competent execution of them finds it very hard 
nowadays to achieve book publication by a major 
publisher. The pendulum is swinging, somewhat 
slowly, I grant you, but definitely, back toward 
rationalism and sound technique, whether the 
poets be traditional or modern. That is as it should 
be and as it will be. 

The consensus of opinion among the editors and 
poets to whom I have spoken seems to be that 
thought can no longer be divorced from form, that 
sense must supersede unintelligibility, and that 
technique is no handicap to freedom of expression. 
It is only the mediocre poets who claim to be 
hampered by technical competence. Most of the 
Modernists have turned definitely away from E. E. 
Cummings, for example, and W.H. Auden has 
slipped far down in popularity even among his own 
coteries. The main thing that is impeding a gen- 
uine poetic renaissance now is the university 
clique. Ever slow to change, and always unwilling 
to concede that academicians can and do make 
mistakes, the so-called “intellectual group” of 
college and university quarterlies still cling to the 
prevailing practices of twenty years ago, stubbornly 
refusing to realize that they are hurting both their 
own reputations and doing great damage to litera- 
ture, particularly but not exclusively, to poetry. 

Today, it is the poetry journals, the little maga- 
zines, and several newspapers which must be con- 
sulted to discover the real trend in modern verse. 

RoBERT AVRETT 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for the March Poetry Issue. You 
certainly did very nicely by me, and my article is 
attractively done. I appreciate very much the help 
you have given The Dark Houses. 

I have to admit that Mr. Avrett’s article is not 
my cup ef tea, nor his poetry, which seems to me 
derivative and sentimental. Then, I suppose I be- 
long to the “Quality and University” gang. I can 
see the journalistic necessity of an article of this 
sort, of course. I hope you won’t mind my candid 
comments, and I imagine that they are about what 
you would expect. Thank you again. 


Dona.Lp HA.Lt 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
- - « You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

. You work with active writers and editors. 

. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
or you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


1. Eight Saturday Evening Post 
sales for NYS students. 





Valuable 
Instruction 
Book Free 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 


. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | 3's Vin’ 2 
Evening Post, two books — saat oe ye Se 
and a major book club | tion on your part 
choice — all for one NYS 


by this long es- 
graduate. 


- Over 700 sales to leading 
markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). 


tablished and suc- 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 








These are examples; NYS grad- 





uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


4\NANSN/ININININ/ 


THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES ! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
would-be writers. It is priceless . . . In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 
is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course." 
Helen M. Piante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth."’ Martha 


Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
- . For Sales and Recognition. 
YAY 
Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 
geessesesesSEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
Dept. 601 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL- AYING CAREER. 





Name 


Address 


fidential. No sal will call.) 











(This inquiry is 











Contemporary Fiction Wanted 
Dear Editor: 


Your readers may want to know that we are in 
the market for new material for our paperback 
books. 

In addition to our two-a-month releases under 
the Magenta label, we will shortly introduce the 
“Cyan” line to our Newsstand books. 

We're buying contemporary fiction only. It 
should have a good, crisp prose style, modern dia- 
logue, fast-moving narration; it must be strong on 
action and frank on sex. Our new Cyan line will 
run from 40 to 55 thousand words; Magenta books 
from 55 to 75 thousand words. 

Manuscripts are never buried here. We read 
them and buy or return them with all possible 
speed, and we offer a generous royalty schedule. 

HeEteEN HA tt, Editor 

Newsstand Library, Incorporated 
5143 W. Diversey Ave. 

Chicago 41, IIl. 


Farm Market 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in short, illustrated features 
about livestock and marketing and related topics 
in the eight Northwest states which we cover (the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington). Best reception will be 
given to articles no longer than 750 words with two 
or three photos which describe practical efficiency- 
building methods of producing and handling live- 
stock, especially sheep and beef cattle, as used by 
a specific rancher or group of ranchers. 

These should be articles which our rancher audi- 
ence can read and perhaps adapt either wholly or 
in part in their own operations to boost profits. 
Photos should be sharp 5 x 7 glossy prints that help 
to illustrate the subject described in the article. 
Also interested in photos alone, in two brackets (1) 
those which show some unique tool or technique 
used by a livestock producer to advantage, with 
short descriptive captions, and (2) scenic-type 
photos with livestock prominent in the photo, with 
brief descriptive captions. Payment of 2 cents a 
word and $3 to $3.50 for photos used on first of 
month following publication. Writers who demon- 
strate their ability to write for our readership will 
also be given specific assignments from time to time 
in their own areas. Sample copy of paper sent to 
prospective writers on request. 

Jim Nor.anp, Editor 
WESTERN Livestock REPORTER 
P.O. Box 2559, Billings, Mon. 


Retraction 
Dear Editor: 

I wonder if a mistake was made in advertising 
that PARENTS MaGazZINE is paying one cent a word. 


Haze. GATEwoop 
Oakland, Calif. 


e Yes, Hazel, the rate should have read ten cents 
per word instead of one cent.—Ed. 


4 


Dear Editor: 


INGENUE is Dell’s first serious invasion of the 
slick field. It’s for teen-age girls, and we’re putting & 
enough effort and money behind it to hope seri- 
ously to compete with SEVENTEEN. It’s editor, & 


Alice Thompson, is the former editor and publisher 
of SEVENTEEN. 

INGENUE will be bi-monthly at first; first issue 
due out April 16. As the advertising flourishes, it 
will go monthly—to make another interesting mag 
market for WriTER’s DicEst readers. 

Henry P. MALMGREEN 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
750 Third Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


PARADE, the Sunday Picture Magazine, is cur- 
rently looking for non-fiction only. Lead articles up 
to 2500 words. Otherwise short, punchy articles 
preferred. News slant desirable, but no spot news. 
Emphasis is usually on personalities or service. 
Stories should have strong family appeal. 

Good market for picture stories. 

Both text and picture quizzes used. Quizze: 
should be more informative than academic. Nc 
poetry, games or puzzles. 

Payment on acceptance. 

Address outlines, articles and photos to: 

Cares Kienscu, Articles Editor 
PARADE, 

285 Madison Ave. 

New York City 17, N. Y. 


Watch Here For Outgoing Mags 
Dear Editor: 

It would save free lancers a lot of time and post- 
age, if publications going out of business or merged 
with another, would notify Writer’s Dicest’s 
Forum Department. 

Haze Grove 

1204 N. 7th St. 

Tacoma, Wash. 
¢ Some do, Hazel, and you might also watch our 
New York Market Letter for news of others. To all 
publishers, we extend this invitation to notify 
writers of your plans through the pages of this 
magazine.—Ed. 


Markets For “An Idea a Day” 
Dear Editor: 


“An Idea a Day” is a very helpful feature of 
WD. It gives time, subject, slant and photo poss!- 
bilities. However, the author always leaves out one 
important detail. Where to sell? Is this done inten- 
tionally, is it unethical, or must we figure it out 
for ourselves? 

Betty L. GoLLaDAy 

Route | 

Quicksburg, Va. 
¢ Almost 100% of the markets for Frank Dick- 
son’s ideas are trade journals, house organs, Sun- 
day newspaper supplements, regional publications, 
newspapers or association journals.—Ed. 
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From every walk of life . . . age, ‘race, creed ve 


IF YOU CAN HEAR — you positively CAN WRITE! 


AUDIO TEACHING is now recognized as the most successful method 


for students of all aptitudes. 


YET—never before has it been possible 


to learn the art of fiction writing in your own home—merely by listening! 


/NOW—THE INTERNATIONAL INSTI- 


TUTE OF WRITING proudly offers a 
WRITERS’ FIRST—a complete and prac- 
tical short course in “Effective Fiction Writ- 
ing’ by means of modern LP (331% rpm) 
records or magnetic tape recordings — 
COMPLETE in 16 fascinating, informative, 
dramatized talks! Just like 16 visits from a 
favorite teacher, in the privacy of your own 
home, to discuss fiction writing with you on 
a practical basis. And, BECAUSE YOU 
OWN THE RECORDINGS—you may play 
cach one OVER AND OVER—USE IT AS 
YOU SEE FIT—INDIVIDUALLY OR IN 
GROUPS. Think of the wonderful advan- 
tages of this MODERN METHOD! Couple 
the method with . . . 


THE 30-YEAR WRITING AND TEACH- 
ING EXPERIENCE OF ONE OF AMERI- 
CA'S MOST-PUBLISHED WRITERS AND 
DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF WRIT- 
ING...RICHARD HILL WILKINSON... 


author of more than 4,000 published short stories, 
novels, plays; radio, TV and motion picture scripts ; 
teacher of Fiction Writing at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education, in the Burbank (Calif.) Public 
Schools and the Palmer Institute of Authorship in 
Hollywood. 


TESTIMONIALS 


“It is the most comprehensive course in fiction writ- 
ing that I have ever seen—or listened to.” Clifford 
McDonald, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


“It makes learning to write easy and pleasant. There 
is no strain. I sometimes play each recording over 
several times. Each point is driven home painlessly.” 
Mabel R. Fales, West Medway, Mass. 


“The formula for fiction writing is made clear and 
; simple. I now know how to apply it to my own 


work.” Edna Fabian, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


“Why didn’t someone think of this before? It’s won- 
derful!” Mrs. Walter Bardwell, Spokane, Wash. 


WILKINSON has helped hundreds 
of ambitious beginners to start profit- 
able writing careers with THE 
MAGIC FORMULA for writing sal- 
able material. Let him help YOU 
now with this practical series of les- 
sons, which includes the reading and 
analyses of published stories! FIND 
OUT WHAT SELLS! LEARN 
HOW TO “DO IT YOURSELF!” 


Each lesson contains a planned AS- 

SIGNMENT you will enjoy com- 

pleting! 

FREE MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
FOR ENROLLED STUDENTS! 


LOW PRICE... only ACTNOW!SEND 


$6.00 for each 30-min- 
ute lesson (in your choice 
of LP or magnetic tape 
recording). Buy each 
individual lesson AS and 
WHEN you want it! OR 
—earn a 10% discount 
by paying just $86.40 in 
advance for the 
ENTIRE 16- LESSON 
COURSE. 


FOR LESSON #1 
TODAY. LEARN PRO- 
FESSIONAL WRIT- 
ING this simple way. If 
you should feel Lesson 
#1 is not all we claim 
—simply return it and 
and your money will be 
refunded. THAT’S 
OUR PERSONAL 
GUARANTEE! 


Richard Hill Wilkinson's new 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING 


6114 Selma Avenue, 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: I want to learn EFFECTIVE gS Lt 
WRITING. PLEASE RUSH LESSON No. aes 


I enclose $6.00 (check or m.o.) in full pa 
I WANT THE COMPLETE COURSE 


Enclosed is (check or m.o.) 


SEND. 


IGHT NOW! 





TO: 


Tape 





(Name) 





(Street address) 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


Eq our word rates go up to 6c 


Ey we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


GW we guarantee a report within two weeks 


S| every story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 .. . but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


$ | in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible: for bonuses up to $5000 


BS any story can earn up to $8000 


EE MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 








Canadian Trade Mag Looking 
For Correspondents 


Dear Editor: 

We're in the market right now for Canadia 
correspondents who can supply short articles, fil 
ers, etc., dealing with the retail tobacco, confe. 
tionery and magazine distribution business. 

What we are looking for are a number of trae 
writers across Canada who can give us pieces a 
promotion schemes, window displays, “personality 
shorts, new products, and the like. 

We must have tight, crisp writing and prefe 
people who have had business-writing experienc 
All pieces must appeal to the “small man” in th 
retail trade. One of the aims of the Association o 
which our magazine is the organ, is to combat “los 
leader” selling by the chain stores and to preserv: 
the right of the small retailer to remain in business 

We can promise prompt reading and will pa 
trade rates—on acceptance. 

RAYMOND VARELA 

Editor, CANADIAN RetaiL Tosacco 
CONFECTIONERY & MAGAZINE DEALR 
741 King St. East 

Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


First Novel at 66 
Dear Editor: 

... the excitement of seeing one’s first book pul 
lished at the ripe old age of sixty-six put all othe 
thoughts out of my mind. For a while, all tk 
writing I did was devoted to answering the mar 
letters I received. 

The Days Before Yesterday had a fair mea: 
ure of success. It wasn’t a best seller by any mean. 
but two book clubs bought it so it was worth doin 
from a financial viewpoint as well as the persona 
satisfaction of seeing it between covers. 

I’m trying to make myself work on another book 
but not trying hard enough, I suppose. Almost any 
thing serves as an excuse to postpone it a littl: 
longer. 

One thing is sure ; writing, even if it doesn’t finc 
a market, keeps a person from getting to feel old. 

Fern M. CreEHAN 
Hastings, Rte. 5, Mich. 








STORIES 

NOVELS 

BOOKS 

If you want results: 


handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230 for a magazine story! 

© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low you want to sell we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid ‘for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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What’s your choice? Out of thousands of sales made by this agency we have selected 
or our menu a few in various categories. If they whet your appetite, remember 
hat these sales were made for writers who came to us when they were discouraged, 
hen they had collected their quotas of rejection slips—just as you may have done. 


dd to the list other ALF sales to Dodd-Mead, Dutton, Messner, Norton (latest 
orton Award), Chilton, Ace, Popular Library, Bantam, Mercury, Perma Books, 
unior Literary Guild, Catholic Book Club, Executive Book Club, Detective Book 
lub, Unicorn Mystery Book Club, Prentice-Hall . . . Harper’s, Esquire, Coronet, 
[his Week, Ellery Queen, Sports Afield, True Story, Real Story, True Confes- 
ions ... the list could be, and is, a lot longer. Again remember that these sales 
ere made for writers who knew the heartbreak and frustration that came from 
orking blindly on their own. 


d so we made the change—from famine to feast. And we made it on the basis 
of backgrounds into writing careers—for over 25 years an ALF specialty. That’s 
hy, when you send your material, in any category, be sure to tell me about your- 
elf as my other writers did. The information will pay out. And that goes for all 
hese categories: 


SOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
valuation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
xpense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
ditors. Fee refunded from commission. 


5 . 
» ORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 
sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
Rot salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 

line with your talents. 


OFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 
tt, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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| WRITERS’ writers will conduct 

| PORTLAND (ORE.) 

| SUMMER SESSION’S 
ANNUAL WRITERS 
| CONFERENCE 

| AUGUST 3-14, 1959 


Ns it:soen ie sch ni ud ene Ge ean ls a 


Second annual Portland Summer Ses- 
sion WRITERS CONFERENCE is a 
Festival of Arts feature of the Oregon 
Centennial. Sponsor is the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 

Conference objectives are to stimu- 
late creative writing through work with 
established writers. 


WORKSHOP DIRECTORS 


Jessamyn West............ Fiction 
os 6 od os ow daca Poetry 
Evelyn Sibley Lampman... . Juveniles 
Dr. Charles Gaupp ...... Playwriting 


Anthony Netboy ......... . Articles 


(Conference Director) 


Consultant-speakers include 


Jacques Barzun ........... Provost 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Thomas Vaughan ......... Director 


OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Three hours graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit, or for non-credit. Two-week 
tuition, $36; one week, $25. 


For details or registration materials, write 
ROBERT J. GRIDLEY 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Box 1491, Portland 1, Oregon 








Writer’s Club 


Dear Editor: 

The Shore Society has just completed its firt 
year, and has expanded a great deal since its begii- 
ning. Just recently we have acquired our ow 
headquarters. 

We have about forty active members and sever] 
honorary members, including Agnes Bolton, whoe 
latest book is called, Part of a Long Story. Its 
the story of her life as the wife of Eugene O'Neil. 
Norma Keating, the poet laureate of Pennsylvanii, 
ing new members. 

We meet twice a month, the first and thir 
Tuesday of the month. All meetings are held in th: 
evening. The third Tuesday is a cultural meetin: 
with guest speakers. 

Now that we have larger quarters we are seek- 
ing new members for a limited time. 

Rose Moc.uia 

Shore Society of Creative Writers 
P. O. Box 447 

Point Pleasant, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

We are looking for new members to our writes’ 
groups. We call ourselves the Pioneer Vally 
Scripters, and our membership includes writes 
from Springfield, Mass., and surrounding towns. 

We meet once a month at members’ homes, wit 
a rather informal, workshop type session. Ov 
group includes both published and unpublishd 
writers. 

Mrs. EArt PEDERSEN 
20 Slater Ave. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 

As the Organizing Chairman of the Providence 
R. I., Branch No. 59, Armed Forces Writer 
League, I wish to invite writers and artists in thi 
area to join this fast-growing organization of seriou 
writers. 

The Armed Forces Writer’s League is an incor 
porated, non-profit organization organized for tht 
purpose of assisting writers and artists in writing, 
illustrating and otherwise producing original ma- 
terial for publication. It is an educational project 
whose membership is open to beginners and pro- 
fessionals alike. The only requirement is an avid in- 
terest in producing for publication. 

The AFWL has a growing list of features avail- 
able to its members. To learn about these key bene- 
fits write: 

Mr. Rosert Cura 
38 Pembroke Avenue 
Providence, R. I. 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. 


39 OCEAN STREET 
8 


report on your story, $2.00; thorough mertating tockaiene analysis, $4.00; 
’ for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


nquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Dear Editor: 

We are happy to announce the formation of a 
new Writers Workshop for serious young writers 
in the New York City area. In the N. Y. I. S. 
Writers Workshop we place emphasis on develop- 
ing short stories, novels, plays and poetry of social 
significance and off-trail quality. 

Manuscripts are read, critically discussed and 
appraised, then appropriate markets suggested to 
the writer. From time to time professional writers, 
editors and lecturers visit the Workshop and speak 
on various aspects of writing, marketing and 
criticism. Those interested in joining should write: 


BENJAMIN A. Brown, Director 
342 Lafayette Ave. 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


More Conferences 


Dear Editor: 

The dates for our workshops this year are June 
22-July 31 and July 28-Aug. 28. It is called the 
Mexico City College Writer’s Workshop. Writers 
may obtain information through: E. J. Robins, 
director, Writing Center, Mexico City College, 
Km. 16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, D.F. 





In a patio in Mexico City, writing students as- 
semble a collection of hand-craft souvenirs. 


Dear Editor: 

Plans for the 14th Annual Valley Writers Con- 
ference have been made by members of the sponsor- 
ing Valley Writers Council. 

Any adult creative writing group interested in 
writing is eligible. The purpose of the group is to 
correlate writing groups and create fellowship 
members of the groups. At present there are thirty- 
three registered classes. 

May 16, 1959, is the date set for the Confer- 
ence, which will be held at the Concert Hall at 
San Jose State College. 

ANNA LELAND MANGIN 
Mt. Pleasant Road 
San Jose, Calif. 


To People 
who want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 


but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write for publi- 
cation but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to a famous editor on this subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene. Who will 
take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.”’ 


N. 1. A. TRAINING 
RESULTS IN $600 
PRIZE AWARD 


"My entry in the ‘Win A Bond’ con- 
test not only won a $100 U. S. Savings 
Bond weekly award, but also the 
monthly prize of a $500 U. S. Savings 
Bond. My advice to anyone with writ- 
ing ambitions is ENROLL WITH 
N.1.A., and you'll be glad you did." 
—Mrs. Frank A. Schreyer, 1550 East 
63rd St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST — FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 

FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their incomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course which teaches you 
to write by writing with the New York Copy Desk 
Method. 

You develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. Although you work 
at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writer-editors. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you see new progress 
as you learn to organize your thoughts, express 
yourself fluently. In a few, short months you can 
acquire the coveted “professional” touch. Then 
you are ready to market stories, articles, news 
items, etc., with greatly improved chances of 
making sales. 

Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of 
N. Y.) (Approved Member, National Home Study Council. ) 

















Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 
. your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 


promised in Werrrer’s Dicest, May. 

Mr. } 

Miss “ae BE yrs Ont ope 

Mrs. 

ERR nance Renee ae 

Ciey.... Tree ee eee ; 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will a) 
7-E-4! 











Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 














At your FINGERTIPS.... 


1,000,001 PLOTS 


.... with PLOT GENIE 
-” Lexitronic Plotting Brain! 


actually millions and millions of plots in PLOT 
CENT IE—no two alike—ready for YOUR PER- 
SONAL TOUCH in development and writing. 


PLOT GENIE is used and endorsed by hundreds 
of successful writers in every field—magazines, 
books, radio, tv, screen. 

No matter what field you may specialize in, there 
is a PLOT GENIE that will give you INSTANT 
ACCESS to millions of plots for popular stories, 
confessions, novels, radio, tv and motion picture 
scripts! 

Remember, each PLOT GENIE supplies an infinite 
number of plots—even for writers concentrating in 
one field. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


ROMANCE—DRAMA GENIE § 
DETECTIVE—MYSTERY w 1 O each 
COMEDY—HUMOR GENIE 

LIGHT LOVE—ROMANCE a Ay 


Further information free on request 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


Publishers and Sole Agents 
8403/2 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


(The Student-Centered Conference) 
JULY 6-11, 1959 


Nancy Wilson Ross—Novel 
Stanley Young—Short Story 
Maurice Zolotow—Nonfiction 
W. T. Scott—Poetry 
Ernest Kinoy—Television Writing 
Jean Lee Latham—Children’s Literature 
Address inquiries to 
Robert W. Mitchner, Director 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


electric and manual machines 
50c per 1000 words 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, California 


SONGSMITH MAGAZINE 


For professional and amateur songwriters. The only ma 
zine to contain all these features: Market Tips, Fifty. Fi iy 
Collaboration Dept., Addresses of current HIT SONG 
Music Publishers and Recorders, Articles by professionals 
and much, much more. 


4 BIG ISSUES $1.00 


SONGSMITH MAGAZINE 
511 Thurston Road, W. Rochester 19, N. Y. 
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We Knew She Would Make It! 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed reading “How a Novel Grows” in th: 
December WD on Lynne Doyle whose poem 
and stories have been published in our By Yo: 
section. 

We are very proud and pleased by Lynne’s suc 
cess. But we are not in the least surprised, for ir 
our association with her over a period of years, we 
were convinced that a girl with so much talent anc 
perseverance could not help but make a success o 
her writing. 

Marjoriz VETTER 
Fiction Editor 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 
830 Third Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


It’s a Neat Trick If You Can Do It 
Dear Editor: 


After Anne Koontz (Forum, WD March) i 
through with them those old gray metaphors ain’ 
what they used to be. 

Making a marble statue out of poured concret 
is as neat a trick as making a silk purse out of 
sow’s ear. 

I. A. BurNetT 
Box 184 
Thermal, Calif. 


That “Man” 
Dear Editor: 

I had expected by this time to see “Man Agains 
White Space” in hard covers. It was undoubtedly 
the most vital thing produced on magazine pro- 
duction, and I hope it gets hard covers. Delacorte’s 
document on confession writing also deserves much 
more than a temporary publication. 

Every once in a blue moon you come up with 
something worth more than any year’s subscrip- 
tion. Since January 1958 began I’ve done four 
hard covers all of which will be released by Feb- 
ruary 1959. I have three books under contract for 
1959. My first little book was published in 1914. 

Again, your “Man” deal is far better than you'll 
admit it is, and instead of selling back issues I'll 
be glad to see it in a hard cover copy. 

M. N. BUNKER 
Springfield, Mo. 


e A reprint of the first three installments of “Man 
Against White Space” is available for 50c.—Ed. 


Back on the Job 
Dear Editor: 


I am back at my desk after being hospitalized 
for a few months. Of course my business suffered 
due to my illness and I have notified my clients to 
be patient with me as transactions are being taken 
care of personally now as quickly as possible. 

RoBerT OBERFIRST 
P.O. Box 539 
Ocean City, N. J. 
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Poetry Workshop 
Dear Editor: 

Your question re the photo on page 21 in WD 
for March did not start an heroic couplet but 11/2 
minutes produced the following: 

Winter Photo 
Long aisles of trunks 
That starkly stand 
Tied to a bleak 
And silent land, 
Doubled in narrow 
Brooklet’s glass, 
Ridge the pale waters 
As they pass. 

The picture method is good for stimulating 
verse. I have found short nature editorials very 
helpful. 

The lovely deer picture (page 17, same issue) 
reminded me of seeing a fawn in a sunlighted 
woodland spot last summer. The light through its 
delicate translucent ear made it suggest a Monarch 
butterfly. 

CuHarLoTTe Noyes 
45 Circut Road, Dedham, Mass. 


WD’s March Cover 
Dear Editor: 

Let us give credit where credit is due: the abacus 
may be an “old” method of computing but it is 
ceriainly not “archaic,” with the implication that 
the Russians are behind times. The abacus, in the 
hands of a skilled operator, is fast, accurate, simple 
and almost as fast as an adding machine, and no 
breakdowns! 

Incidentally, it is the rage in educational circles. 
Grammar school and high school math classes are 
learning to use them, students give demonstrations 
on them at science fairs and, most recently, two of 
my teen-agers scoured the town to find one, be- 
cause they’re “neat”! (They found one, too. ) 

Yours for more accurate picture titling. 

Mrs. Roman WALILKO 
3840 Audubon Road 
Detroit 24, Mich. 


¢ There is no doubting the speed of an abacus, 
The point of the caption is to show that it is un: 
usual for a major bank in a major city to use this 
system as its sole means for computation.—Ed. 


Tell-Tale-Titles 
Dear Editor: 


The titles of my stories seem to tell a tale of their 
own, Here is how my records read: 

Unwanted Wife: rejected again. 
Ready and Willing: still unpublished. 
Kiss for a Wanderer: has been accepted. 
Long Ride From Laramie: hasn’t come back. 
One Tall Stranger: has to be shortened. 
Rough, Tough, and Female: needs polishing. 
No Time to Die: it’s gotta’ sell! 

IRENE BENNETT BROWN 

Box 75, Jefferson, Ore. 





The Byliners invite you to attend their 
“houseparty for writers.” the 15th 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 13-16 


COME, listen to, consult, talk shop with 
Publishers, Editors, Critics, Agents 

COME, enjoy sailing, swimming, a south of the 
border autograph party, beachcoming on Padre 
Island 


® Manuscripts returned with comment 
® $1000 in cash awards 
® Criticism, contacts, sales 


A rare opportunity for both beginning and ex- 
perienced writers a chance to listen to, meet 
and talk with some of the nation’s outstanding 
personalities! 
Charles Ferguson, John Ciardi, Harrison Smith, J. Frank 
Dobie, Fred Gipson, Ruel McDaniel, Frank X. Tolbert, 
George G. Williams, Nancy Poteat Hobby, Dr. J. A. 
Carroll, Timothy Seldes, Dr. Walter Prescott Webb. 
Joe A. Small, Billie Stevenson, Frank Warlaw, Wilfred 
co, Dr. W. A. Stigler, ‘Ken Harper, Cash Asher, 
D. McElroy, Zeiger Hay,, Laura V. Hamner, Gar- 
iene Roark, Van Chandler, Rita Naylor, Walt Wiggins, 
J. Meredith Tatton, Charles Beckman. K. McComb. 
John Fischer, Camilla Campbell, J. L. Baughman, Lyn- 
wood Giacomini, Arlene Karson, Essie Forrester O’Brien, 
Brownie O’Neil, Harnet T. Kane and others. 


Write now for brochure and contest rules to 





Secretary Reva Gregg 
308 Katherine Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 








Make Extra Money 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 


we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 25 


P. 0. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 











Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


First founded and still the first 
August 12 - 26 


Director: John Ciardi 

Poetry: John Frederick Nims, Theodore Roethke 

Fiction-Nonfiction: Ralph Ellison, Richard Gehman, 
Nancy Hale, William Raney, William Sloane, 
Hollis Summers, Walter Magnes Teller. 

Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 


Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, 
William Hazlett Upson, Richard Wilbur 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College Middlebury 19, Vermont 
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OF BOOKS 

That i: 

We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer To 1 

you free MS reading; competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual writer 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution sheet v 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. your s 
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New Science-Fiction Market 


Dear Editor: 

Camerarts Publishing Co., Inc., is entering the 
fantasy field with a new bi-monthly magazine. The 
first issue is to be published in August, thus our 
need is immediate for all lengths of stories and 
weird true adventures, from 3000 to 30,000 words. 
Anything which cannot be scientifically explained 
is welcome here, although we do want a tight plot 
and good characterization—even if the main char- 
acter is a ghost or a monster from the depths of the 
earth. We will use one long story per issue (20,000- 
30,000 words) and a couple of short-shorts (5000 
or less). The balance of the pieces should run be- 
tween 6000 and 12,000 words. No science-fiction, 
since we intend to make this magazine the purest 
escape reading on the newsstands. Payment on ac- 
ceptance; 2c a word for first acceptance by an 
author, higher rates thereafter. 


Pau. G. NEIMARK 
Editor-in-Chief, 

Camerarts Publishing Co., Inc., 
3755 W. Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


Page End Indicator 
Dear Editor: 

Here’s a little helpful hint for vour readers I 
discovered recently. 

Does your typewriter have a page end indicator? 
If so, don’t bother to read on. However, the chances 
are great that the model you are using was manu- 
factured long before such a hand innovation was 
even thought of. So, if you have been repeatedly 
annoyed by typing too low on the page, here is a 
suggestion to banish that annoyance forever. 

Simply get a sheet of paper the same length as 


| standard typewriter paper, only a half an inch 


wider. Measure off from the bottom of the right- 
hand side, one inch and two inches. Draw a heavy 
line with black or red ink on each of these marks. 
That is your end-of-page indicator. 

To use, simply insert this sheet into the type- 
writer along with the other sheets. Lay your 9x11 
sheet with marks on it on your desk. Next in order, 
your second sheet, carbon and your regular sheet 
of paper. Jog the four together and get them even 
and insert in the machine. 

As you near the bottom of the page the first 
mark will be a warning that the second one is only 
a little ways down. Then, when the second mark 
appears, you know that you can type only two more 
lines below it. 

Just another hint: Before inserting the paper, 
swing the space bar over to complete the double 
spacing, else there might be a variation in the white 
space at the bottom of the sheets. 

_ Should you find it difficult to obtain paper nine 
inches in width, you can substitute by taking any 
sheet of typewriter paper. Put on the warning 
marks and insert in the typewriter a half an inch to 
the right. 

G. C. ErcHINGER 

Route 44, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 





SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and eepers & for tomorrow’s successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
‘Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.’’ 
Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, _ what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 

er thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

‘ayment and stamped sel -addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM ener sgog FOR WRITERS 


60 Plaza Street-D, Brooki 
Licensed by lew York’ State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


a ee ee —_ 





Address__ — — 














WANTED: SCIENCE FICTION 
R EUROPE! 


We require science fiction, mystery and West- 
ern best sellers by U.S. authors for resale in 


Europe. Also wanted: Topnotch ori 9 ma- 
terial, “magazine covers and telefilm No 
TV-scripts. 


American literary agents—contact us, please! 
We're a leading European agency: 


bpa, Augsburg, 
Gesundbrunnenstr. 17, Germany 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
OS Re 5.00 
po ee 7.50 
ed oc on soiree th 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Literary regents... 


Naturally, since our business is the representation of established authors and th 
development of promising new ones, there’s a strong chance that we’d like to add yo 
to our list. 

Perhaps, however, you feel that our firm is too large for you, or too small for you 
or too fast-moving for you, or too slow-moving for you, or perhaps your grandfather wa 
once horsewhipped by a man naméd Meredith and you hate everyone with that name- 
or, in a nutshell, perhaps any of the varied reasons which cause a writer to select on 
literary agency over another. On that possibility, and as a service to writers who liv 
outside New York City and don’t have easy access to a list of New York agents, her 


is one, reasonably complete: 





Algase, Gertrude, 400 Madison Avenue 
American Literery Exch., 325 East 53rd St 
American Play Company, 522 Fifth Avenue 


Amster, Leonard, 22 East 60th Street 

BAL Company, 299 Madison Avenue 

Bartsch, Hans, 1501 Broadway 

Becker, Maximilian, 545 Fifth Avenue 
Bergh, Sven Erie Assoc. Inc., 545 Fifth Ave. 
Blassingame, Lurton, 10 East 43rd Street 
Bolles, Gene, 3 Patehin Place 

Brandt and Brandt, 101 Park Avenue 
Brennan, Madeleine, 19 West 55th Street 
Brown, Curtis Ltd., 575 Madison Avenue 
Brown, James Associates, 22 East 60th Street 
Burke, Shirley, 35 West 53rd Street 

Byrne and Reiss, 342 Madison Avenue 
Cantor, Ruth, 120 West 42nd Street 
Chambrun, Jacques, 745 Fifth Avenue 
Constanee Smith Assoc., 119 West 57th St. 
Cornberg, Sol Associates, 40 West 57th Street 
Cowl, Carl, 516 Fifth Avenue 

Diamant, Anita, 280 Madison Avenue 

Dona, Sarah B., 117 West 58th Street 

Elmo, Ann, 545 Fifth Avenue 

Fierst, A. L., 545 Fifth Avenue 

Fishbein, Frieda, 353 West 57th Street 

Fles, Barthold Literary Ag’cy, 507 Fifth Ave. 
Foley, Joan, 15 West 44th Street 

Gaines, Blanche, 350 West 57th Street 





American Playwrights Guild Ine., 5 East 76th 


Goodkind, Larney, 30 East 60th Street 
Greenburger, Sanford J., 11 West 42nd Street 
Gregory, Blanche C., 366 Madison Avenue 
Hale, Jeanne, 31 West 10th Street 

Halliday and McCloy Ine., 501 Fifth Avenue 
Harper, Marguerite, 50 East 42nd Street 
Hellmer, Kurt, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 

Herz, V. W., 153 West 55th Street 

Hinshaw, and Stuhimann, 15 West 44th St. 
Horch, Franz J., 325 East 57th Street 
Howell, Miriam, 17 East 49th Street 

Jaffe, Herb, Associates Inc., 141 E. 55th St. 
Jason, Nikki, 505 Fifth Avenue 


Jay Garon-Brooke Ass. Inc., 224 E. 33rd St. 


Joseph, Nannine, 200 West 54th Street 
Kellick, H. W., 220 East 42nd Street 

King, Eleanor, 19 West 44th Street 
Klausner, Bertha, 130 East 40th Street 
Krichmar, Celia, 331 Madison Avenue 
Kroll, Luey, 119 West 57th Street 
Lenniger, August, 56 West 45th Street 
Littauer and Wilkinson, 424 Madison Ave. 
Lord, Sterling, 15 East 48th Street 
MacCampbell, Donald, ine., 12 E. 41st St. 
Madden, Richard J., 522 Fifth Avenue 
Matson, Harold, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
McCall, Monica, 667 Madison Avenue 
MeCrindle, Joseph F., 156 East 52nd Street 
Mcintosh, Mavis, 30 East 60th Street 
Meintosh and Otis Inc., 18 East 41st Street 


Meredith, Scott, Ine. 580 Fifth Avenue 
Ober, Harold, Associates, 40 East 49th St. 
Orner, Faustina, Ass., Inc., 527 Madison Ave. 
Pauker, Edmond, 1639 Broadway 
Porcelain, Sidney E., 111 E. 26th St. 
Rae, Ruth, 220 West 42nd Street 
Reynolds, Paul R., and Son, 599 Fifth Ave. 
Rice, Virginia, 145 West 58th Street 
Roberts, Flora, 545 Fifth Avenue 
Roberts, Laurence, 33 West 42nd Street 
Rodell, Marie, and Joan Daves, Inc., 

15 East 48th Street 
Rumsey, John W., 522 Fifth Avenue 
Salisbury, Leah, Inc., 234 West 44th Street 
Saunders, Marion, 40 West 55th Street 
Schaffner, John, 312 East 53rd Street 
Schulberg, Ad, 277 Park Avenue 
Singer, Evelyn, 111 East 26th Street 
Snell Literary Agency, 107 MacDougal St. 
Stevens, Marion, 8 West 40th Street 
Strassman, Toni F., 116 East 19th Street 
Terrill, Rogers, 8 East 48th Street 
Wade, Carlson, 516 Fifth Ave. 
Watkins, A., Inc., 77 Park Avenue 
Waugh, Ethel, 6 East 65th Street 
White, Kenneth S., 15 East 48th Street 
Williams, Annie Laurie, 18 East 41st Street 
Wing, Willis Kingsley, 24 East 38th Street 
Writers Literary Agency, 117 West 58th St. 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 280 Madison Avenue 
Yost, Mary, Associates, 550 Fifth Avenue 


ON 





On the other hand, if SMLA seems exactly right, and you’ve heard of the good 


we’ve done other writers and believe we can do the same for you, let’s see some of you 
work. We report within two weeks. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 





TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000-words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


S5$8O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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add yo 
for you 
owed, Talented playwright Cramer 
sone has put in full time as a Greek 
tho liv freighter chef, college prof 
ts, hen and summer stock manager. 


Says Robert Coleman, drama 
critic of the New York Post, 
“Who knows, Cramer may 
be our next O'Neill!” . . 

Says Cramer, “God knows, 


yp 


I’m trying! 


Se 60 


lison Ave. 
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th Ave. 


*1ON STAGE TONIGHT: your play! 


I St. 


treet By Douglas S. Cramer 

et The oft-quoted line, “A play is not written but rather re- 
Street : ”: . 
Street written” is actually an understatement. A recent Pulitzer 
th St. : ange 3 ‘ 

Avence | Prize-winning playwright said that to get the 121 type- 
i written pages of his final opening night Broadway script, 


he wrote 1632 pages. 





( ~—* After my own experience with writing and rewriting 
, two plays through four productions in the past three 
—— years, I believe it! I am convinced that the best way to 
but can become a professional playwright is to see your own at- 
“pre tempts at plays produced, to go through the ordeal by fire 
that accompanies almost every production. For like no 

ines, or fy other literary form, the playscript depends for its success 
output on the collaboration of many people. A director, actors, 
British § set and costume designers, lighting technicians are a few 
ve of those who must interpret your script for the audience. 
ipt for The script is everyone’s starting point. Indeed, the script 


mn (for you go into rehearsal with is itself only a rough sketch of 


4 ds, j . ° ° ° 
mak the script that finally sees the light of an opening night. 
other Working side by side with a director as he struggles to 


explain your play to the cast, watching actors reshape 
your sentences until they “speak easy,” pointing up cli- 
maxes and curtains that aren’t quite resolved, and finally 
seeing audience reaction and comparing it to your imag- 
ined responses—all of this begins to make the new theater 
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writer understand what playwrighting really 
is. The understanding that comes from an 
actual production is one unequalled in any 
classroom, textbook, or sterile retelling. 


Playwrighting is still an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity for me. I have never allowed myself 
the extravagance of working all day at a 
typewriter. My plays have been written eve- 
nings and weekends while serving in the 
Army and holding a variety of jobs—from 
college instructor to assistant chef on a Greek 
coal freighter to my present position as a 
supervisor of television programming, I have 
always held to a strict schedule of work: so 
many pages a week, so many scenes a month. 
I learned a great deal about the technique 
of dramaturgy in school, but it was with my 
first production after my school days that I 
really began to learn. 


Have Play; Seek Production 


Call of Duty was my first script to see pro- 
duction. I finished my bitter, anti-militaristic 
drama as I completed my Army duty—not 
unnaturally. After having copies of the script 
neatly typed, I mailed them to a number of 
theatrical managements, both on and off 
Broadway. The names and addresses I had 
gotten from reading Variety, Writers Mar- 
ket, The New York Times and Show Busi- 
ness. Within a few weeks, all the scripts came 
back. However, several producers sent en- 
couraging letters, asking to see my next play. 
By that time, I was on the English faculty at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh. So, I decided to try way Off- 
Broadway. I went to a little theater group in 
Pittsburgh, I sold, and I sold hard. Liking 
many things in the play, yet feeling that it 
needed further work, they finally agreed to 
do it if I would do certain revisions. I spent 
a month polishing the script. Then there 
were five weeks of nights spent on a bare 
stage, shaping, molding, working the play 
into action. The written word suddenly be- 
comes a different thing when it is spoken, 
given oral shading, and subjected to someone 
else’s interpretation. Nine hundred pages of 
script poured out of my typewriter. About 
that time, remembering an old Buddhist 
phrase, “The time to move is when you’re 
moving,” I returned to New York for a week- 
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end and visited several of the producers who 
had sent encouraging letters originally. 


Fine Art of Wooing the Producer 


Personal contact with producers can give 
you a most important advantage. Making a 
face-to-face impression on them will insure 
their reading the play as your play, not just 
an isolated piece of existence. Because most 
good plays come from experience, represent- 
ing a vital part of their author, the reading 
of the play is bound to have a more direct 
and immediate impact on the reader if he has 
met and formed an impression of the author. 
The only caution for the eager playwright is 
not to overwhelm or make too personal his 
contact, Producers are a nefarious lot, and 
most have built-in Geiger counters that de- 
tect lurking authors. Go easy, but do go! 

That New York weekend brought forth a 
signed option on Call of Duty. Several 
months later, it opened at the historic old 
Provincetown Playhouse in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, the same theater O’Neill’s early plays 
were done in. Robert Coleman, drama critic 
of the New York Post, was so kind as to 
point this out in reviewing my play and say, 
“Who knows but what Cramer is our next 
O’Neill.” That line alone made the produc- 
tion worthwhile. The play ran three months, 
was later done in London, Berlin, and 
Vienna, and sold to an independent film 
producer who intended to make a movie of 
it! Three years later, the movie is still un- 
made. 


Off-Broadway Taught Me... 


Aside from the royalties (not much at 10% 
of the gross on a two hundred seat theater), 
this production brought me into direct con- 
tact with professional theater people. All of 
the actors had impressive credits, from both 
Broadway and Hollywood. I learned a great 
deal watching them work on (and over) my 
script. I learned then that most every actor 
wants to make a play his play, as does the 
director. Since the playwright is the man 
with the initial vision, he is the one who 
had something to say and said it. He must 
be the one to hold firm to the essence of the 
vision and to see that everyone else is essen- 
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Marci Campbell and David Canary in “Love Is a Smoke” at University of Cincinnati. 


tially communicating that vision. How hard 
this is to do became even more apparent with 
my next play. 


Trial by Fire with Play #2 


Love Is A Smoke was started on a Greek 
freighter headed for Spain and finished on 
the beach at Acapulco. It went through 
eight complete versions before finishing its 


| two productions. I had originally thought of 








a play about young people in Manhattan, 
aspiring artists who came to the city to find 
themselves. I wanted to point an essentially 
serious moral inside of a fast, funny play. 
Whereas most comedies take The Moon Is 
Blue approach and end Act Three with the 
young couple finally headed for bed, I 
wanted to end Act One that way. To me, 
that is the real beginning of human drama. 
My first draft had a cast of fifteen. It was 
set in a cross section of several rooms in a 
brownstone that had been converted to one 
room efficiency apartments. If my play was 
really saying anything, it was saying that only 

€ strong survive in any game, that to de- 
pend on anyone is a weakness, that sex can be 
fun, that New York is a wild and wonderful, 


tragic and triumphant place. I sent the script 
off to two directors of community theaters 
in large American cities. I had seen the di- 
rectors’ names in Theatre Arts and knew 
their theaters occasionally did new plays. A 
comedy, most of all dramatic types, needs an 
audience for reaction. Until it has one, it is 
still at best a work in progress. Since my 
comedy was about Midwesterners moving to 
New York, I thought it would be ideal for a 
Midwestern community theater. 

Both scripts came back within three weeks. 
One director wrote that it was a vulgar work, 
shocking in its immorality, decadent and 
Restoration, and while regrettably well done, 
he’d rather be damned than be connected 
with putting such abysmal filth on stage. The 
other director wrote that it was a gay and 
charming comedy of youth, full of cute lines, 
surprisingly enough highly moralistic in con- 
clusion; however, his schedule was full for 
the season, would I submit it again in the 
summer for next season’s consideration. 


Pruning for Production 


That sort of thing destroys many a young 
writer. Nursing a badly bruised ego, I went 
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limping back to my first college professor 
of playwrighting, Paul Rutledge at the 
University of Cincinnati. He pried the 
script from my wounded embrace, read 
it, and said he would like to do it. He 
was not shocked, nor did he find it cute. 
For a university production, he did ask 
that I tone it down. Together, we went 
through the play, line by line, character by 
character, scene by scene. I saw where cer- 
tain things lead to an ambiguity that could 
have given both previous directors their sur- 
prising impressions. He forced me to settle on 
saying one thing, and saying it distinctly, 
consistently. He showed me how so much of 
my subsidiary plot and characters were un- 
necessary and confusing. I narrowed down 
my cast to three main characters—an ac- 
tress, a writer, and a painter, Ten other char- 
acters went overboard. So did all the apart- 


ments except one. I took small scenes ari 
made them big; I centered both action ar 
situation. Finally, to give additional perspe. 
tive, I made the play in flashback and gar 
the writer a number of speeches to be d.- 
livered directly to the audience. My pla 
was now saying it is not enough to just k 
strong to survive, that to depend on som. 
one is not a weakness, that sex without lor 
isn’t really meaningful or enriching, and thi 
New York can be all things, but beware. Ard 
I meant everything I was saying. The cre: 
tion of the play itself had caused me to com 
to many a self-realization I had not previ 
ously made. That is what a good director cai 
de. Especially for a growing playwright. 


Casting the play, there were additionil—} 
¥ 


changes. This is especially true of many not- 
professional productions, The best availabe 
actor for my lead, the young writer, didrt 


Rewritten for summer theater, “Love Is a Smoke” became “I'll Take Manhat- 
tan.” A sell-out with better reviews than the original version, it excited every- 
one ... everyone but the author who started from scratch to write the play. 
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look the type as I had conceived him. I had 
ayoung Burt Lancaster when what I wanted 
was Tony Perkins. So I rewrote enough to 
make the characterization fit the actor. For 
my actress, we had to decide between a plain 
but very talented girl, or a lovely but less 
gifted one. The former was just right for my 
second act, the latter for the first. Compro- 
mises again (the talented actress won the 
part) ; more rewrites. Then came rehearsals 
and the awful realization that in rewriting 
for theme, a point of view, characters, I 
hadn’t left much story. Back to the type- 
writer. With tickets sold, an opening date 
set, this was all night work while I supervised 
television soap operas during the day and 
attended rehearsals in the evening. Hard 


» work? Wonderful work! 


Every Broadway production has its New 
Haven or Boston agonies, its nights of re- 
writing, its days of rehearsing new material. 
The ability to survive these is the mark of 
the professional, That’s why you should keep 
working on your script wherever and when- 
ever it’s in production. Don’t wait until after 
the first night. It may be hard on the actors. 
If they’re concerned with getting the best 
possible play for them to appear in, they 
should be delighted. 

The university production of Love Is a 
Smoke came off quite well. After a faulty 
Opening night, when the actors were uneasy 
about what would be laugh lines, the rest of 
the run went smoothly. Pacing the back of 
the theater each night and listening to the 
script as it played, I kept working. The oblig- 
ing actors took changes in words, phrasing, 
curtain lines after each performance. This 
was the kind of experience that is invaluable, 
whether your play is on a stage or read be- 
fore a group of friends. A play is written to 


} be performed. Half its function is unfulfilled 


until it is. 


Same Play: Summer Theater Version 


A summer theater manager saw Love Is a 
Smoke in its college production. He sched- 
uled it for his theater. For summer audiences, 
he wanted to play up the comic aspects of the 
script rather than the dramatic overtones the 
tollege production had emphasized. Also, he 

the actress was the central figure, and her 
Part should be built up. More rewrites. Out 


went the flashbacks. Even the title was 
changed; it was now Ill Take Manhattan. 
Less ambiguous, more commercial, I was 
told. The result? A sell-out engagement and 
far better reviews than the original produc- 
tion. Only the author wasn’t happy. This was 
not the play I had written. This was not what 
I wanted to say. So I sat down at my type- 
writer again. I went back over all the ver- 
sions, all the characters. At last, I put to- 
gether the play I wanted. That script is now 
back in New York, back in those off-Broad- 
way offices. We shall see. 


What’s Next for Me, for You? 


Me? I’m busy on the next play. This one, I 
think, may be it—the one that I will know is 
good enough for the Big Time. I haven't 
known that before. I keep reminding myself 
that both Tennessee Williams and Arthur 
Miller wrote more than a half dozen plays 
each before they made the Broadway break. 
Even then, they both met with failure the first 
time out on the Big Time. Have faith. 

You? The important thing is—get your play 
produced, whatever you have to do, wherever 
you have to have it done. There is scarcely a 
college or university in the country without 
some competent theater man on the faculty 
who will discuss your play with you, possibly 
even do it with his group. In New York, both 
on and off Broadway, producers are scream- 
ing for scripts. They may stop screaming 
when they see yours. 

First, though, try to have it done somewhere 
near at hand. Begin with friends, reading it 
aloud. Listen to the sound of your words. 
Watch to see where, if at all, their interest 
falters. Ask them what it was all about. What 
you were trying to say. Then carry the script 
to a local theater or a nearby college. Perhaps 
even a high school, if the subject is suitable. 
Convince them that the only way to develop 
new playwrights is to produce new plays. 
You’re a new playwright, Here’s a play worth 
doing. Let the director know you'll be right 
there working with him. Let him find out 
what an exciting thing it is to see a new play 
emerge, grow, flower, and with it, beside it, a 
new author. You may not make a cent from 
it. If you want to learn to be a playwright, 
however, this is as good a way as there is. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


Ir you ever plan a trip to New York, make it 
in the month of May. The air is balmy but 
not hot, the parks and plazas throughout the 
city are at the peak of flowering profusion, 
the store windows beckon enticingly with the 
trappings of country and seashore and travel, 
and everything seems not only possible but 
imminent. 

In the publishing world of May, 1959, this 
optimism has a good, solid foundation. There 
are new markets all over the place, particu- 
larly in book publishing. 


Paper Back Books Have Outlook 
Bright As Spring 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16, is putting out a new line 
of paper-back books, to be called Capricorn 
Books, which will publish about 20 titles a 
year to begin with, and more in the future. 

The editor of this department is Edmund 
Epstein. Most of the books here will deal 
with the humanities, social sciences and phys- 
ical sciences—literature, art, music, philoso- 
phy, history and related academic subjects. 
The fiction, just now, will be limited to 
classics, novels which have a place in literary 
history. The list will include both reprints 
and originals, The books will sell for 75c to 
$1.95. Payment to the author will range from 
flat outright fees in some cases, to royalties 
up to 742%. 

Admittedly this is a limited market right 
now, but it is one to watch. There is a good 
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chance that both the size of the project an 
the scope of the material will grow. 

There is even a possibility of a new literar 
magazine, CapricorN REviEw, similar t 
ANCHOR REview and New Wor tp WritINc 

This is one facet of an exciting developmen 
in the publishing world, more emphasis 01 
and more markets for serious work whicl 
has true literary value. Because of our rapic 
growth in population, and because more anc 
more young people go to college, there is 
constantly growing audience for good litera. 
ture. Even if the ratio of serious readers tc 
readers of “popular” books remained the 
same, there are more and more of them every 
year because of our growth in population. In 
addition there seems also to be a trend to- 
ward more challenging literature. 
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senior editor, has resigned to become senior 


editor at Doubleday’s. A new member of the 
editorial staff here is Peter Israel. 

Another new paper-back market, larger, 
more immediately available, and possibly of 
more interest to more writers is the newf 
paper-back book department at Hillman, 
headed by Samuel H. Post. ! 

The plan here is to publish three titles every § 
month beginning in July, starting with a re- 
print of The Tormentors, by Robert Payne, 
originally published by William Sloane Asso- 
ciates; Sex Without Guilt, by Dr. Albert Ells, 
originally published by Lyle Stuart; and Roy f 
Bean—Law West of the Pecos, by C. L. Son- 
nichsen, an original. 
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Mr. Post would like to see all kinds of book 
manuscripts, fiction, non-fiction, (reprints 
and originals), westerns, mysteries, “‘realis- 
tic’ novels, and also good strong, straight 
novels—“‘non-category books,” which could 
appeal to a large audience. There will be 
books selling for 25c, 35c and 50c, which 
gives you a broad spread with respect to 
lengths—anywhere from 50,000 to say about 
100,000 words. 

On the 25c book the royalty is 1c a copy for 
the first 150,000 sales and 1.5c thereafter; 
on the 35c book 1.4c on the first 150,000, and 
2.1c thereafter; on the 50c book, 2c on the 
first 150,000 and 3c thereafter. 
| Mr. Hillman has been a publisher for the 
ilast 25 years, and was one of the first to have 
|paper-back books distributed by newsstands. 
With a ready-made distribution set-up avail- 
able, and good editorial and publishing tal- 
ent, this should be an interesting and pro- 
ductive project. 

Send your manuscripts to Mr. Samuel H. 
Post, Hillman Periodicals, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Cambridge Rears a New Book Publisher 


From out Massachusetts way comes news of 
still another new book publishing house, 
Arlington Books, 30 Arlington Street, Cam- 
bridge 40, Massachusetts. The president and 
editor-in-chief is Thomas Bledsoe. 

This firm is good news for the kind of writer 
who is able and willing to write for a small, 
discriminating audience. Because of the ris- 
ing costs of production, many publishers have 
been choosing manuscripts for publication 
with at least one eye on the big-profit sub- 
sidiary_markets—paper-back books, book 





clubs, movies, TV—at the same time hoping 
that the trade book itself would reach a large 
audience. There is not much profit to a pub- 
| lsher in a book which does not have an ad- 
# Vance sale of at least 7500 copies. Many truly 
800d books of limited appeal are therefore 
often reluctantly rejected by publishers. 
Arlington is interested in precisely books of 
this kind. Here are a few of the books with 
| Which this house has started its operations: 
5 Darwin, Wallace and the Theory of Natural 
Selection, by Bert James Lowenberg; O per- 
ators and Things: The Inner Life of a 


Schizophrenic, by Barbara O’Brien; Hark, 
the Herald Angel, by Alberta Armer and 
Winifred Madison, a juvenile; Time Walked, 
by Vera Panova, a novel. 

There are no prescribed categories, Fiction, 
non-fiction and juveniles will be read with 
interest. The only criterion is the quality of 
the book, the hope that it may be a contribu- 
tion to the intellectual temper of our times. 

The distribution and promotion of Arling- 
ton Books is being arranged by Taplinger 
Publishing Company. Taplinger is a well- 
known name in book publicity and promo- 
tion. Now it is also doing distribution for 
other publishers, and importing of books 
from Europe for publication here. 

In addition, Taplinger is now branching out 
in a small way into its own publishing proj- 
ects. For the present it plans to do no juve- 
niles, just fiction and non-fiction for adult 
readers, for a larger and more popular audi- 
ence than Arlington. At this point, the edi- 
tor here, Mr. Paul S. Eriksson, could not be 
more specific as to the kind of books they 
want. “If we find a book we like well enough 
to publish, we shall publish it,” he said. Tap- 
linger Publishing Company is at 119 West 
57th Street, New York City 19. 





Samuel H. Post, Director of Hill- 
man’s new paperback book division. 











Shifts From Within 


The news at George Braziller, Inc., 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 3, New York, 
is that it has a new editor and vice president, 
Edwin Seaver. 

This is another house devoted to quality 
literature—history, biography, philosophy, 
psychology and, a recent innovation, novels. 
Editor Richard Huett made a special point 
of the fact that there is considerable interest 
here in truly good first novels. There are two 
first novels on the Spring list, The Pearl Bas- 
tard by Lillian Hale, and Acrobat Admits by 
Alfred Grossman. 

In addition to the publication of books, 
George Braziller, Inc., is also engaged in the 
operation of three book clubs, “The Book 
Find Club,” ‘The Seven Arts Book Society,” 
and “The East and West Book Club,” which 
this firm recently took over from Grove Press. 

Another new operation is that of H.S. Stutt- 
man Co., 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16, with its “See and Do Books” for 
children from 7 to 11. 

These deal with projects which children 
may work on with the help of their parents 
or other adults. The first four books in the 
series are: See and Do Book of Crayon, 
Chalk, Charcoal; See and Do Book of Boxes, 
Cartons, Charcoal; See and Do Book of Dolls 
and Doll Houses, and See and Do Book of 
Cooking Indoor and Outdoor, The books sell 
for $1.95. 

If you have a good idea for this series, the 
best procedure is to write to Mr. H. S. Stutt- 
man, with a detailed outline. 

Books Unlimited, Inc., of 30 Park Avenue, 
New York City 16, was organized by C. Rob- 
ert Green, formerly vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the John C. Winston trade 
department. 

The idea is to work with other publishers 
by preparing books for publication which 
may then be issued under the publisher’s own 
imprint. This seems to be a kind of editorial 
and technical service for publishers, whereby 
Books Unlimited will read and select manu- 
scripts, edit them, arrange for illustrations, 
etc., and then offer a publisher a completed 
package. 

Mr. Green is interested mostly in children’s 
books and in non-fiction. In non-fiction, 
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favored subjects are history, biography, r. 
ligion. For children the emphasis is on tee. 
age novels, romances, career books, etc. Yy 
would do well to query first. 


Some Magazine News 


Westpark Publishing Corporation, 48 Ws 
48th Street, New York City, has taken ow 
Rea and See from Pines Publications, and 
these two men’s magazines are coming at 
again on a regular bi-monthly basis (alte. 
nating) , beginning with the September isse 
which will be on the stands in July, That wil 
be Sze. The October issue of REat will bP 
out in August. 

The new editor of both magazines is Frei} 
erick Roloff, formerly with Cavauier. M. 
Roloff seems to know exactly what he wan, 
and if this field is your cup of tea, you shoud 
be able to do business with him. 

Lengths should run from 3500 to 45 
words. The subjects can be anything of i- 
terest to men—adventure, crime, wome, 
medicine, sports, outdoors, contemporay 
personalities (no puffs or fan magazir 
treatments for this market), Catastrophs 
and disasters of all kinds are possibilitie 
Stories about women have a good chance! 
their exploits are on the sensational side- 
woman killers, spies, guerilla fighters, etc. 

The writing style must be factual, readabk 
breezy, and above all robust and lusty. Rig: 
now Mr. Roloff would particularly like 0 
see stories involving baseball. 

For example, here are a few subjects whic 
have been arranged for: “The Bloodiet 
Blunder of World War II,” “Scotland: 
Greatest Cannibal,” “Valley of Women, 
“Deadliest Man In The West,” ‘World’ 
Greatest Railroad Disaster,” “Last of the 
Daredevil Barnstormers.” Got the idea? f 

Send in an outline or a detailed query first} 
Payment is around $300, sometimes less. 
sometimes more, depending on the work in- 
volved and the value of the story. 

ParaDE, 285 Madison Avenue, New Yorl§ 
City 17, is a weekly newspaper magazine sec: 
tion, and therefore, in spite of the fact that 
some of the material here is staff written, 1! 
is still a good market. It uses only non-fiction, 
the shorter the better. Even the lead article 
should not exceed 2500 words. Because it § 





distributed with newspapers, a news slant, or 

a feeling of timeliness is valuable, but stay 

away from spot news. That’s covered in the 

accompanying paper. 

The new editor here is Charles Klensch, 
and the new managing editor Morton Yar- 
mon. “This is not a formula magazine,” Mr. 
Klensch says, ‘and therefore I can’t tell you 
what kind of article I want. If it’s a good 
short article of broad general interest, and 
particularly if it has a news tie-in, I’d like to 
see it. We use picture stories and quizzes, but 
no games or puzzles, and no poetry please. 

| Stick to subjects of current interest.” 

| There is a new magazine, THE West— 
) Magazine for Men, the first issue of which 
,® should be on the stands by about the middle 

of May. The legend on their letterhead may 

be a good clue for you: “‘Playing—Sporting 

—for the Pacific Male.” Here’s what the 

publisher, John Ryan, wants: 

Feature articles about jazz, college and uni- 
BE versity features with men in mind, parodies 
‘Band satires of modern mores and manners, 
and stories of interest to the modern young 
western man. Fiction is wanted too, dealing 
with similar subjects as well as with “amor- 

(® ous entanglements.” 

Lengths should run from 3000 to 5000 
words for which you will receive from 3 to 
7c a word, 30 days from the date of accep- 
tance. If Mr, Ryan likes your work the rates 
may be higher. Cartoons are needed too, for 
which payment is from $5 to $10. Send your 
ms to John Ryan, publisher, THE West, 
16061 South Pacific, Sunset Beach, Calif. 


Contests and Awards 


On March 3, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
| Waldorf Astoria Hotel, at the tenth annual 
National Book Awards ceremonies, the 
authors of the following most distinguished 
books of 1958 were honored and presented 
with checks for $1,000 and scrolls: Bernard 
Malamud for his collection of short stories, 
' The Magic Barrel; J. Christopher Herold for 
‘ his non-fiction work, Mistress to an Age; and 
| Theodore Roethke for his book of poetry, 
Words for the Wind. 
The United Farm Agency has announced 
the first annual Agricultural Writers Awards 


Charles Klench, Parade’s new editor, looking for 
short articles with broad interest and a new tie-in. 


carrying cash awards of $1000. This is the 
first program with cash awards for writers on 
agricultural subjects. 

The first award will be $500; second place, 
$250; third, $100, and fourth, fifth and sixth 
place will receive $50 each. 

The awards program is open to writers 
whose work appears in weekly, semi-weekly 
and daily newspapers of the United States. 
Subject matter of the news stories, features or 
series should pertain to the social or economic 
factors of modern rural life rather than the 
technical aspects of farming. 

Deadline for entries is October 15, 1959, and 
they must have been published since January 
1, 1959. 

Prospective entrants may receive full details 
and entry blanks by writing the Agricultural 
Writers Awards Committee, United Farm 
Agency, at the address nearest them: 2825 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo., or 681 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Piays, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, is sponsoring a playwriting contest for 
original one-act plays. This contest is being 
conducted to encourage the writing of dra- 
matic material that can be effectively staged 
by young actors. 
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A total of $750 in cash prizes will be 
awarded: two first prizes of $200 each; two 
second prizes of $100 each; and two third 
prizes of $75 each. Awards will be given in 
two different categories: plays suitable for 
production by junior-senior high school age 
groups and plays suitable for production by 
lower-intermediate age groups. 

The contest closes July 31, 1959. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to 
Contest Editor, PLAYS Magazine, 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

The 1958 Henry H. Bellamann Foundation 
Award of $1,000 has been presented to Ruby 
Altizer Roberts of Christiansburg, Virginia, 
according to Mrs. Edith M. Sansom, New 
Orleans, director of the Foundation. 

Mrs. Roberts, columnist for the Newport 
New Times-Herald and the editor of the 
Lyric, oldest poetry magazine in America, is 
well-known for her poetry and her outstand- 
ing service in the field of literature, Her work 
has appeared in America, Germany, Eng- 
land, Holland, India and South America. 
The General Assembly of Virginia named her 
Poet Laureate in 1950, the first woman to be 
so honored. 

The Episcopal Book Club and the publish- 
ing firm of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy have 
announced a $2,500 “Anglican Fiction 
Award” contest for a new novel about a 
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bishop priest, nun, or layman of the American 
Church. 


Like the “Anglican Writers Award” ($1,000 
for a non-fiction book and sponsored by the 
EBC and Morehouse-Gorham Co.), the 
fiction contest is the first of its sort and has 
been devised to promote and encourage good 
writing for the Church. 

To be considered for the Anglican Fiction 
Award, new works must present characters 
and situations in such a clear and accurate 
manner that the reader will feel closer to and 
gain more understanding of the Church. 

Manuscripts must be submitted during the 
twelve months previous to March 1, 1960; 
regulations concerning the same may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Episcopal Book Club, 
Nevada, Missouri, or Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 3. 

The National Institute of Arts and Letters 
has selected Arthur Miller as winner of the 
Gold Medal for Drama. This award is for 
the entire body of work by the recipient. 

For “Distinguished Poetic Achievement,” 
the Academy of American Poets has awarded 
a $5,000 fellowship to Louise Bogan. 

The Rosenthal Award of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters ($1,000) went 
to Bernard Malamud for “The Assistant”. 

The annual $1000 prize for the best 
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western novel published by Dell during 
1957 was awarded to Frank O’Rourke for 
his “The Bravados,” a Dell First Edition. 
Second place went to: “Riding Gun,” by 
the late Eugene Cunningham, and third 
place to Steve Frazes for his novel, “Desert 
Guns.” 

Winner of the award, which is given each 
year to encourage a more believable and 
realistic kind of western fiction, is selected 
by a board of independent judges, This 
year’s panel was composed of Homer Croy, 
biographer and western historian; Michael 
Tilden, editor and critic; and B. A. Botkin, 
folklore anthologist and critic. 

The judges described “The Bravados” as 
“graphically written, has real conviction 


| and a sense of mounting drama. It exhibits 


superior craftsmanship in telling a moving 
story in terms of creditable characteriza- 
tion.” 

The judges called ‘“Riding Gun” “a 
colorful, ingenious novel by a master of in- 


erican — tricate plot and vigorous writing,” and 
“Desert Guns” “a fresh, elemental story as 
1,000 § sensitive to atmosphere as to character.” 
vy the In order to encourage authors and to 
, the — stimulate interest in all fields of Catholic 
d has § writing, Doubleday & Company, Inc., offers 
-good fF three prize contests, each with an award of 
| $5,000. The contests are open to all authors, 
iction | 2€w or established, Catholic or non-Cath- 
acters § °lic, writing in the English language. 
~urate For the best novel of Catholic interest, 
oand § Whose theme and treatment embody Cath- 
‘ olic principles and values, Doubleday offers 
1g the a guarantee of $5,000 as advance royalty 
1960: § 28ainst the author’s earnings. 
ae. For the best biography of a Catholic 
Club figure, whose life and activities constitute a 
“er d significant contribution to the Catholic 
C3. feng Doubleday offers a guarantee of 
_ $5,000 as advance royalty against the 
etters BH author’s earnings. In this category any 
of the | autobiography by a Catholic would be 
is for } eligible. 
pient. | For the best book of non-fiction which 
rent, f} personifies the spirit of Catholicism as pro- 
arded F pounded in the teaching and tradition of 
| the Church, Doubleday offers a guarantee 
tional F} of $5,000 as advance royalty against the 


went fF) author’s earnings. 


” 


ant”. 
. best 


Details for this contest closing September 
30, 1959, can be obtained from The Dou- 


bleday Catholic Prize Contest, c/o Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 


This ’n That 


‘There may not be as many movies made now 
as in the past, but the prices paid today are 
more interesting than ever, Big Man, Big 
River, by Thomas Duncan, was bought by 
Twentieth Century Fox for $200,000 with 
escalator clauses that may bring the ultimate 
figure to $300,000. An interesting contract 
between Universal-International and Wil- 
liam J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick for their 
The Ugly American involves a basic pay- 
ment of $100,000 against 5% of the gross of 
the first two million, 2% of the gross of the 
next two million and one percent of the gross 
above four million. As there is no limitation 
beyond that, and as the book’s theme offers 
unusual publicity values which are being 
skillfully exploited, this deal has the makings 
of a record. 

Baa Baa Black Sheep by Col. Gregory S. 
(Pappy) Boyington will be filmed for Co- 
lumbia. The down payment is $50,000, but 
after expenses are recouped, the author may 
receive additional payments up to $250,000. 
Fawcett has paid $100,000 for reprint rights 
to Lolita, Both of these books were published 
by Putnam’s. 

















“You are a genius!” 














Oregon Fire-watcher Writes $5000 Story 


Mrs. Marcella Coy, above, received $5000 from the REapErR’s Dicest for 
the hand-written story of her experiences as a fire-watcher on Oregon moun- 
taintops. The article, in REapER’s DicEst, is titled, “The Fire Lady of Echo 
Mountain.” She spent the past winter as caretaker of the Kah-Nee-Ta Hot 
Spring on the Warm Spring Indian Reservation. 

We don’t advise you to take this pleasant news as an affirmation that 
READER’s DicEst, or anybody else, wants to read a hand-written manuscript, 
but you can accept the fact that if you have something to say that is unique 
and fresh, based on your own singular, personal experiences, that an editor 
wants to buy it far more than you want to sell it. 
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Andersonville and They Came to Cordura 
each brought outright payments from Holly- 
wood of a quarter of a million dollars, Don’t 
Go Near the Water, and Something of Value 
brought even more. Before the accounts are 
settled, Edna Ferber will have made a mil- 
lion or more on Giant, and possibly as much 
with Ice Palace. Herman Wouk’s Marjorie 
Morningstar, and John O’Hara’s From The 
Terrace will bring something in this neigh- 
borhood too. Not a bad neighborhood. 

Richard A. Carroll, author, editor and 
newspaperman died recently after a long ill- 
ness. He was 60. Most recently Mr. Carroll 
had been: editor-in-chief of Gold Medal 
) Books for Fawcett Publications. 

The Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Con- 
ference will be held on June 17, 18 and 19 at 
the Sylvania Hotel. This is a non-profit proj- 
ect, dedicated to encouraging and helping 
writers. Your reporter will conduct courses 
in the short story and the short-short story. 
For information about the conference and 
contests, write to Philadelphia Regional 
Writers’ Conference, P.O. Box 897, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

May 10 to May 23 is the period of the 
Children’s Spring Book Festival, with spe- 
cial events taking place all over the country. 
Take part in whatever projects are planned 
for your community. More readers is good 
news for all writers. 

James Michael Curley, former Governor of 
Massachusetts and Mayor of Boston, who al- 
leged that Edwin O’Connor’s book, “The 
Last Hurrah” was based on his life, has set- 
tled the case “for a reported $15,000.” 

Here’s a change in ownership that may 
mean little to writers but is something to 
know. Hearst Magazines have purchased 
PopuLaR MECHANICs from Henry Windsor, 
Jr., son of the founder. The magazine will 
remain in Chicago at 200 E. Ontario St., 
under the editorship of Roderick Grant and 
there is no change in editorial policy. The 
circulation of PopuLaR Mecuanics is 1,300,- 
000 and it has 5 foreign editions: Ger- 
man, Spanish, Swedish, Danish and French. 
Founded in 1902 it tops the field and swells 
out the line of Hearst magazines to 11; all 

aining in “special interest” fields. 

Richard Deems, enterprising manager of 

he Hearst magazines says: ‘““When Sputnick 


went into the skies, the field of layman sci- 
ence took on new life and this, in my opin- 
ion, will continue to grow.” 

If you have a good scientific or me- 
chanical background, a good market for 
you is POPULAR SCIENCE, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Because the articles are 
brief, ranging from 500 to 2000 words, the 
turnover is rapid, and there is always need 
for new stories if they are right. Tools, 
TV, planes, autos, ships, weapons, houses, 
home appliances, shop equipment; also 
larger subjects like the social sciences, med- 
icine, education, economics, science, tech- 
nology. Illustrations are important. 

Factual accuracy is, of course, a must, 
and so is skillful, dramatic writing. 

Payment is good. Better query Howard 
Allaway, editor, or Frank W. Rowsome, Jr., 
managing editor. 


BETTER HoMEs AND GARDENS, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, would like 
to see excerpts and condensations from 
books of nonfiction, for use prior to book 
publication. The material should be of 
general family interest. 

Query Frances Chaffee, editor. 








Writers for comics like Fred Allen and Jimmy Durante are usual 
hired on a staff basis and are the highest paid in the industry, bj 
theirs is a specialized field geared to the comics for whom they writ 


Selecting a TV Agent 


By Edith Shephard 


An Ohioan discusses her trip to the West 
Coast where she scoured Hollywood for 
a TV agent, and returned with the goods. 


This article is for the guidance of writers who 
choose to travel the thorny path of acquiring the 
services of a reliable script agent. It is also an ac- 
count of the television world. It cost me four hun- 
dred and sixty-one dollars, considerable time and 
no small discouragement to gain this information. 

First, I learned that I knew nothing about TV 
markets or the preparation of a TV script. This 
came as somewhat of a surprise to me, because a 
little more than ten years ago I had a series of sus- 
pense plays produced and had won a TV award. I 
knew my information might not be up to date, but 
I thought I knew something about the industry and 
about the preparation and sale of a script. I could 
not have been further off base if I had been sitting 
in the bleachers. Tomorrow, the information I give 
you today may be old hat. Things change quickly 
and radically in Hollywood. 

At the moment, this is the situation. To begin, it 
might be a good idea to re-evaluate that sure-fire 
script before attempting to present it to the over- 
supplied over-supply of television agents. 

The market for TV scripts is a two-sided coin. 
Shining and bright on one side, tarnished and worn 
on the reverse. First, let’s examine the golden side 
of the coin. 


























The three major networks use approxi- 
mately two hundred hours of TV time every 
week, This represents almost a thousand 
hours of script time each month. These are 
not Dunn and Bradstreet figures, but are 
based on a three-channel area which starts 
with the early morning programs and goes 
on through to the late late show. The largest 
cities have seven channels to choose from, 
most have at least four. So, basing the figure 
on a three-channel area, a minimum figure 
of 1,000 hours of television entertainment is 
available to the television audience each 
month. Although every commercial is created 
by writers, news casters employ writers, po- 
litical broadcasts are written, local shows, 
though they may be audience participation, 
must have some written script, and even the 
lowly 1926 movie js broken up by an exhuber- 
ant host who spends his free hours sweating 
over his dialogue for tomorrow. These peo- 
ple are not included in the following market 
possibilities. 

At 1,000 hours a month, the three major 
networks could use 2,000 half-hour scripts 
and support 2,000 writers nicely. A chosen 
few would eat high on the hog, earning 
$100,000 a year or better; the other 1,965 
would earn a modest living by selling one 
script a month. 

To the experienced writer with a spark of 
originality, who sits hour after hour watch- 
ing the same bandit rob the same bank, the 
same stagecoach being tipped by Little Horse 
and then Big Horse, the same private eye 
leering at the same bosom, the possibilities 
of success in Hollywood television are fan- 
tastic. But before we are completely mesmer- 
ized by the golden glitter, let’s examine the 
other side of the coin. 


The Tarnished And Worn Side 


The first stunning blow comes when you 
learn there are about 5,000 writers now 
tucked in beach houses and attics through- 
out the Los Angeles area. Of these 5,000 
writers, just 300 are making a living writing 
television scripts. Granted there are not 
5,000 good writers in the world, yet these 
people are on the spot, they have learned 
the technique of the trade, made friends in 
the industry, and support hundreds of agents. 
Yet 4700 of them live by any means they 
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The westerns are the backbone of TV and use 
more scripts than any other type of series. 


can until that long-hoped-for break comes 
along. Many of these people have been suc- 
cessful in other fields of writing. Many of 
them are talented writers. Unfortunately, 
many of them do not write scripts accept- 
able for television from the standpoint of 
economy, available sets, and casting material. 
Others are of experience not understandable 
and familiar to the powers-that-be of televi- 
sion. To quote one agent, “If Spinoza walked 
into this town and tried to sell a script, he’d 
be a bum!” 

Also on the dark side of the coin, and the 
answer to the obvious question “If there are 
so many good writers in TV, why are the 
shows so often lousy?” is a clause in the 
buyers contract. . . . “As though we were the 
author. ...” So if a writer is discouraged to 
find chief Big Horse tipping the stagecoach 
in the first ten minutes of his script on Little 
Women, it behooves him to forget TV and 
write for a medium wherein he has a say 
about what happens to his brain child. 

These are the things to be considered and 
understood before attempting a career in 
TV script writing. They are not generally 
known to hopeful authors who sit and watch 
TV and know they can turn out better 
scripts with a toothache and a colored 
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crayon. Had I known anything about the 
dark side of the coin, I would not have had 
the wonderful courage of an innocent fool 
and crashed blindly into the TV market, 
confident that my scripts were worth their 
weight in gold. It took a trip to Hollywood 
and the practised deflating technique of a 
number of script agents to convince me that 
more writers go hungry in Hollywood than 
on the Left Bank. 

If, knowing these things, the more courage- 
ous writer is still hopeful and persistent, the 
next thing for him to do is acquire the serv- 
ices of an agent. In order to get a script read, 
be it professional or amateur, an agent is 
absolutely essential. There are painfully few 
exceptions to this rule. 


Preparing To Select An Agent 


There are many ways of selecting an agent. 
Mine was, I learned too late, the absolute 


s worst. The following is an account of an un- 
| orthodox, unethical shopping tour in Holly- 


wood, how it came about, and the informa- 


| tion gleaned enroute. 


Although some of the minor events that led 


) up to my experiences in TV happened ten 


years ago, the real beginning was this past 
October. One day I happened on an article 
in the magazine section of my home town 
Sunday paper. It concerned a warning 





against confidence men operating in Miami. 
It described how these men robbed rich and 
lonely widows and their methods of opera- 
tion. A rather original and amusing twist 
occurred to me and I thought it would make 
a good Hitchcock type of show. I hadn’t 
written any TV scripts for many years and 
had decided that I would never get back 
into that frustrating, unrewarding cut-throat 
business again. 

In the years between I contented myself 
with writing magazine articles, short stories 
and a couple of mystery books. However, my 
special pleasure is writing dialogue and I 
couldn’t resist putting my new idea on paper. 
When I finished the show, it seemed to be 
pretty good. The question was, what to do 
with it. For one thing, my work had been 
produced over the Dumont system, originat- 
ing in Chicago. 

My literary agent in New York did not 
handle TV work and what shows I had sold, 
were sold directly by me to the director of 
the station. I first thought of sending the 
show directly to Hitchcock’s producer. Then 
I discarded this idea and began thinking 
about hiring an agent. I knew agents, good 
agents, handled only a limited number of 
writers and that it would not be easy to get 
into the stable of a good agent. But with my 
background in both TV and magazine work, 
I thought perhaps I might have a chance. I 
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knew this was a sure-fire way to get a criti- 
cism of my work and, with luck, get the script 
placed where it had the best chance of being 
read. The question was, how to go about 
selecting and being accepted by a good agent. 
My connections from the past had long since 
dissolved and I was, in every respect, start- 
ing from scratch. 


Window Shopping For The Right Agent 


I wrote to several organizations, one of them 
the Writers’ Guild of America, West, asking 
for the names of agents. I could have secured 
this list at the public library or from several 
periodicals or books, but at the moment I 
had nothing at hand but a few addresses of 
writers’ organizations. The Writers’ Guild 
promptly supplied me with a list of forty-five 
agents. I chose eight at random and wrote 
to them. In my letter I told the agents I 
had been writing for CosMopo.iTan and 
Mac teans and that I had written for TV 
in the past. I told them I planned a visit to 
the Coast and asked for an appointment. I 
also asked that they let me know what type 
of material they would like to see. 

To my first eight letters I received five 
replies. Two of them I received within a few 
days. One of the letters was from an agent 
who said the type of work he would like to 
see was a show for PLayHousE 90 or WEsT- 
INGHOUSE. When I wrote the letters I had 
no thought of shooting this high. I had had 
in mind for a long time, an idea for a play 
that could not be squeezed into a half-hour 
program. The idea of taking a shot at the 
top appealed to me, so in the short time left 
before leaving for the Coast, I wrote a three- 
act, 90-minute play. 

The second letter was from an agency in- 
forming me they were not interested in new 
clients at the present time. In the following 
week I received still another answer to my 
letters. This person said, “There is always 
room at the top for new writers, and if you 
will send us one of your plays. we will be 
glad to read it.” I was offended by this reply 
because I do not consider myself a “new” 
writer. It appeared to me that my letter had 
not been read at all. I immediately wrote 
saying I was not a new writer, that I had 
received a TV award in the years before and 
that I had my work published in class mag- 
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azines which certainly do not publish ama- 
teurish work. Feeling somewhat avenged I 
decided to forget that agent. I received sev- 
eral other letters. One informed me the 
agency no longer handled television scripts 
and another asked for my “best” script, of- 
fering to read it and return it to me as 
quickly as possible. 


Frank Cleaver, left, vice president of NBC’s film 
division (CNP), and John West, vice president 
for NBC’s Western Division, welcome fresh ideas. 


It must be understood that my experience 
in TV in years gone by was not a good one 
nor designed to establish a trusting attitude 
toward the people in the industry. My bad 
experiences did not concern agents, but they 
left me suspect of everyone in the industry. 
However, I was impressed by the stationary 
of this last agent, and with some misgivings, 
sent him a script. I continued to write agents 
and received several more answers. These 
were all along the same lines. They would 
talk to me when I arrived in Hollywood, but 
please send a script first. I suddenly realized 
I could spend the winter corresponding with 
agents and that the time had come to make 
some sort of a decision. I completed the 
three-act show and gathered up some old 
work. I had a half-hour ghost story which 
had not been produced during my earlier 
TV career. I also had a few sketches of a 
series I had started at the request of a child 
psychologist. I put a little more time on this 
work, polishing and retyping what I had, 
writing one more sketch and a synopsis of 
ten more. This gave me two half-hour shows, 
the one with the Hitchcock twist and the 
unproduced ghost story, the three-act play 
and the series. With these properties I felt 
prepared to go to Hollywood and select an 
agent. 

The importance of a good agent, that is. 
one who can develope a writer, by working 
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with him, is in my estimation more than half 
the battle to the top. I had had a literary 
agent in the past whom I didn’t like and I 
didn’t want this type of TV agent, but I had 
no definite plan for choosing an agent be- 
yond an interview and the result of personal 
contact. 

The day finally arrived when I found my- 
self on Sunset Strip and well spiked on the 
horns of a dilemma. No agent could talk 
to me without first reading my work and 
only one of them had received a script. My 
first telephone call was to this agent. I 
learned that he was ill, that my script was 
at his home, and that no one else in the or- 
ganization had any knowledge of it. As long 
as I remained in Hollywood, this man was 
unavailable, so the one thing I did properly 
backfired. 

Two of my former TV associates, a writer 
and a director, were in Hollywood, so my 
next step was to contact them. The writer 
told me there were something like 400 agents 
in Hollywood. He recommended several and 
told me 10% was the legal rate of commis- 
sion on the sale of a TV script and to shop 
around until I was satisfied. However, he 
didn’t say how to go about doing this. The 
director told me to register my scripts with 
the Writers Guild of America, West, and 
then scatter them around. This would give 
the agents something to go on and reduce 
the time I would have to stay on the Coast. 
This is what I did. 


My Introduction To TV Agentry 


Almost all of the agents are concentrated in 
a short area at the end of Sunset Strip. To 
reach them you go through the beautiful 
Hollywood Hills and see the impressive 
homes of the stars. Then suddenly you come 
upon small attractive buildings; some of 
them could have been private residences not 
too long ago. Concentrated in this area are 
more agents than a dog has fleas. This is 
very convenient for shopping for an agent 
provided you are doing it in the right way, 
but rather embarrassing if you are dashing 
from one to the other and doing it in the 
wrong way. 

I called on four agents and gave each one 
ascript. The first agent I talked to had been 
recommended to me by my writer friend on 


the Coast. He was a gentle, scholarly sort 
of man who had been an agent on the Strip 
for eighteen years or more. I gave him what 
I considered my most salable piece of work, 
the series idea. 


He told me that the idea of trying to origin- 
ate a series was sheer madness. That no 
series originated cold. A pilot film was used 
in a going show, and if the pilot film was 
successful, another film was made. In this 
way, he said, a series is originated. But he 
agreed to look at my series, I suppose to 
have some idea whether my work warranted 
further consideration. He was the first of 
all the agents to tell me of the army of 
writers trying to make a start in television. 
Most of what he said was discouraging, but 
he did say one thing that gave me a glimmer 
of hope. He said the easiest script to sell and 
the best way to try to get your foot in the 
TV door was to write for a going show. He 
mentioned 77 SUNSET Strip, WANTED DEap 
oR ALIVE, Wacon TRAIN, PERRY Mason; 
just about any show that is being produced 
will buy new scripts. This was news to me, 
because I thought all the going shows had 
a staff of writers and were closed corpora- 
tions. When I left that agent, my only 
thought was to get home and do a script for 
a going show. I had lost a lot of faith in the 
properties brought with me. But since I 
had made other appointments, I went on my 
very discouraged way to the next agent. This 
man merely told me to leave my script. 
When I said I would only be in town for a 
week he gave me little encouragement or 
hope that he could read the script by the 
time I left the Coast. As matter of fact he 
didn’t take time to talk to me at all, beyond 
a few words on the telephone. I left the 
script with his secretary who said he would 
try to get it read. The next agent I visited 
was a rather brusque man; in fact, he was 
overwhelming, the type who asks a lot of 
questions quickly and throws you off bal- 
ance to take control of the situation imme- 
diately. I told this man that I was shopping 
for an agent, and had left scripts with several 
of them. He informed me that my method 
had been very unethical. What I should 
have done, he said, was leave a script with an 
agent, get his opinion of it and my opinion of 
him, and then go on to the next agent. 
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Well, that isn’t what I had been advised 
to do, and furthermore I would have had to 
do that through the mail. I would have had 
no opportunity to talk to any of the agents 
or see them or see their surroundings. To 
do it the proper way, I would have had to 
stay in L. A. for a month or more, which I 
couldn’t afford. But I did tell the agents 
that I had been the victim of bad advice. 
I was sorry, and they were very nice about it. 

When I left the script with the third agent, 
I had little hope of his even bothering to 
call me, because in my evaluation the script 
I left him was the worst I had. He blighted 
what little hope I had left. His clients, he 
said, lived in Haiti and such far away places 
and made their living writing for the Satur- 
DAY EvENING Post. These published stories 
were rewritten into television scripts by 
writers of long experience in the trade. He 
asked me for TV “credits” and published 
stories and was singularly unimpressed with 
what I had to offer. 

By this time it didn’t matter very much. 
I felt like an old electric at the Indianapolis 
speedway. My scripts, in which I had so 
much faith and pride, by this time seemed 
little better than waste paper. 

But I had one more appointment, which 
I almost didn’t keep because it seemed so 
hopeless. However I was on the spot; I had 
made the appointment, so I marched across 
the street, bloody and bowed. The fourth 
agent was a woman. Before I reached her 
I had to traverse a vast expanse of waiting 
room to a receptionist who asked me to sit 
in a rotunda-like room and wait. Many 
doors opened off this rotunda and I sat there 
for more than an hour. It was after seven 
o’clock, it had grown dark, and I was hun- 
gry, discouraged, and frustrated. I don’t be- 
lieve I would have held out except that in 
the time I spent waiting I was adding to my 
accumulating information about agents, and 
how they operate. 

Opening on the rotunda, was a series of 
offices, each of which housed an agent for 
a different purpose. There were writers’ 
agents, actors’ agents, musicians’ agents, and 
I suppose, agents for agents. It was quite an 
education. For one thing I felt very out of 
place, because I was wearing hose and was 
dressed with reasonable care. The correct 
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costume on the Strip, I learned, is Caprij 
pants, blue jeans, sneakers, slips that hang! 
below the skirt, bobby pins, red stocking hats! 
—anything just as long as it is unattractive, 

I heard an actor burst into tears of disap- 
pointment; I saw one being led in and out 
by his wife like a zombie; I saw a blonde 
glamour queen whom I first honestly mis- 
took for a cleaning woman. I learned that 
an agent can be the harsh manager of the 
purse strings of his clients. At a case in point, 
one client wanted the agent to arrange a 
charge account at a near-by gasoline station.| 
The agent said, “No! He’s making plenty of 
money now, let him pay cash for his gas!” 

These things kept me occupied until the 
fourth agent sent for me. This last person 
was Ilse Lahn and, miserable as I was, I 
fell in love with Ilse. 


At Last A Ray Of Hope 


I regret that I had no way of capturing her 
dramatic ability, her amazing critical sense 
of both writers and producers, and her tre- 
mendous vitality. A recording of the hour 
or two I spent with her would make a TV 


script more dramatic than any on the screen F ypc , 
today. This woman painted a picture of the FF come { 
whole crazy, fantastic TV market in vivid, 

unmistakable colors.. I was hesitant to even § who I 
give her a script because she told me scripts } of T\ 
were taboo, that no one who knew anything § writin 
wrote a television script per se. The proper ff} on tak 


thing to do for a writer without recent big f ning 


credits and not as yet in demand by TV pro- § “than 
ducers, she said, was to write a story, prefer- ff on or 
ably get it published in a national magazine, f Piay1 


and then present the story to an agent. An- F I wa 
other writer would do the script for tele- f tered 





vision. I explained that the only reason I was —§ crush 
interested in television work was because | § five th 
particularly like to write dialogue and detest ff peopl 
to write stories. She said, “In that case write Jj Many 
a play.” I understood this to mean that if] Jj Moun 
could write a Broadway opus, get it pro- ff} point 
duced, have it a sure-fire hit playing to stand- ff nly 
ing room only, I had a pretty good chance of ff and I 
selling it to television. She also mentioned a fj *™pt 
book, if selected by the Book of the Month f harbo 
Club or Literary Guild, might have a chance J tno 
to land on the big live shows. She too, told _ 
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me of the thousands of writers in Hollywood 
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NBC news is written by a special category of writers who usually 
come from the newspaper field and are seldom represented by agents. 


who had attempted to crash the golden gate 
of TV. Most of them, she said, settled for 
writing advertising copy, typing or waiting 
on tables. “You have a better chance of win- 
ning the Irish Sweepstakes,” she told me, 
“than you have of getting a show accepted 
on one of the big, live programs, such as 
PLayHousE 90 or DesiLu.” 

I was discouraged and beaten when I en- 
| tered her office. When I left I was absolutely 
» crushed. I had lost faith in my work, and the 
| five thousand writers on the scene, knowing 
§ People, having been trying for a long time, 
/ many of them with agents, seemed like insur- 
;Mountable competition. There seemed no 
| Point in leaving a script with Ilse Lahn. The 
only thing I had left was the three-act play 
and I lacked the courage to tell her I had at- 
tempted such a long shot, especially since I 
harbored a guilty knowledge that I’d written 
itin one week. I had no published work with 
me, which was what she wanted to read. But 
she offered to read whatever I gave her and 
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there was no getting out of it; I gave her the 
play. I felt she probably wanted to read it for 
laughs; since it was a comedy, why not? 
About nine o’clock I went to a nearby restau- 
rant and over a couple of martinis and smor- 
gasbord took stock of the situation. 

Indeed I had learned a lot of things that 
day and all of them were discouraging. First, 
the agent who had requested the script for 
PLayHouseE 90 was an actors’ agent, not a 
writers’ agent. He knew little more than I 
about marketable work. He merely hoped to 
pick up a fast money deal in the script line 
and was gambling rather than proceeding 
along the business-like methods of an experi- 
enced agent. 

I knew that scripts were accepted or re- 
jected, not on their literary or entertainment 
merit, but on the personal tastes, foibles and 
prejudices of a diversified group including 
advertising agencies, merchants, directors 
and producers. Success also depended on the 
(Continued on page 72) 
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My lead formula 


By Mary Carey 


A True Story $5000 award winner 
attributes sales success to her 
ability to write a good lead. Here, 
she applies her lead formula to 
confessions, detective, men’s and 
juvenile fiction. 











Ir you're not willing to spend as much tim 
learning to write that first paragraph as th 
rest of your story put together, don’t write! 

Much time and study goes into the lead ¢ 
every story I write, and I’m sure it pays off 
With only one sports article, a poem and; 
juvenile under my belt, I won the Tru 
Story $5,000 award in 1955 and have sinc: 
sold Arcosy, CAvaAuieR, Gems & MINERAL’s, 
Jack anD Jit, OutTpoor Sporrsmar, 
StarRTLING DETEcTIVE, TRUE CONFEsSIONS 
True ExpERIENCE and others. 


Cryptic Leads: WWWWWH 


All of this success without even employing 
an agent I credit to my Lead Formula of the 
Five W’s and an H. In newspaper leads wi 
cram Who, When, Where, What, Why anc 
sometimes How into the first paragraph of 2: 
words or less, The climax is given in the lead 
It’s a must. Newspapers recognize that the 
reader is in a hurry and wants to know 
what’s going on before he goes into detail. 

I have applied this formula to detective, 
men’s, confessions and juvenile leads—and 
sold them. While the basic formula is the 
same for every story, each type demands a 
slight variation of the main rule. My first de- 
tective story appeared in the April StarTLinc 
Detective as “I Found Three Corpses.” It 
was the story of a teen-age cowgirl trapping a 
triple killer with an all-girl posse and then 
riding into a swamp alone to hunt up three 
corpses, And it was true. 


The Detective Lead 


The editor, Hamilton Peck, was very fair 


in telling me that he was interested in the f 


story only because I had the girl’s byline 
sewed up. He already had regular writers in 
the Houston area who covered the field very 
well. “Yes, you can go ahead with the story,” 
he told me over the phone, “and if it is satis- 
factory, we will buy the story and pay for the 
byline.” I had telephoned him because the 
story was red-hot and my long shot for break- 
ing into detectives. I did the very best lead! 
possibly could, and I sold it! He paid a fait 
price for the material he ordered and de- 
served quality workmanship. Let’s window- 
shop that detective lead. 
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First, the rule and its specific application to 
the detective field. Here we put Who, When 
and Where. We may put What, but if we put 
How and Why in the detective lead, no one is 
going to read the rest of the story. Here’s my 
lead for “I Found Three Corpses” : 


The tall, thin man was standing at the top 
of the dam, a rifle cradled in one arm and 
motioning with the other for my riding com- 
panion and me to come on up. Our mounts 
were winded and wet with sweat, even 
though Thanksgiving had been ushered in 
by our first Texas norther. All afternoon, it 
seemed, our four-girl posse had either chased 
this man or looked down the muzzle of his 
gun. Like the teen-agers or just past that we 
are, we didn’t know we were playing hide- 
and-seek with death that Saturday, Novem- 
ber 29, 1958. 

Who: a man and two girls 

When: November 29, 1958 

Where: on a dam in Texas 

What: a man motioning for girls to come up 
Why: that’s where you hope to trap reader 
How: as generally true, “how” becomes body 
of story 

Now we have a skeletal form; let’s put a 
little meat on it. In a news story the “name” 
suffices for Who and the “numeral” for 
When, but it just won’t work in a story. Let’s 
transform a news lead into a story lead by 
changing: 
to... Characters: a tall, thin man 
and two teen-age cowgirls 


When... to... Time: Saturday afternoon 


after Thanksgiving .. . now... (The date 
was used only because it is a detective, and 
with them recency is of prime importance) 


| Where... to. . . Setting: needs no descrip- 


tive cluttering . . . tall, thin man standing on 
top of dam paints a strong silhouette. 
What... to... Action: past... present 
-.. future are indicated in this lead. 

Now we have characters, time, setting, and 
action. Have we created atmosphere and 
emotion in the lead paragraph? Rifle cradled 
in man’s arm is a caution . . . girls looking 
down its muzzle rings the alarm. It’s cold. 
Thanksgiving has ushered in the first norther, 
but the girls’ mounts are wet with sweat. 
This links with the word chase and creates an 
unnatural situation. Why should these girls 


have chased a man with a gun? Do you feel a 
sinister tone? 

Now comes the gimmick, “we were playing 
hide-and-seek with death.” If the reader 
didn’t know someone was killed he wouldn’t 
read this story, for it’s a detective. He’s wise, 
very wise. At this point, he knows more than 
the girls themselves, for we have stated that 
they didn’t know. We even gave our reader 
the climax, hung it ona sign (“I Found Three 
Corpses’’) and lit it with his favorite neon— 
blood red. A fire sale, three for one. 

Our reader knows these girls are headed 
straight for trouble, but they don’t. He’s 
wishing he could warn them. Just how foolish 
will they be? Will one of them become a 
corpse? The reader believes this man a killer 
because of the title and the gun. We’ve cre- 
ated our character types: the man is dan- 
gerous, the cowgirls are daring and foolish. 

Into one lead paragraph we have injected 
characters, time, setting, action, atmosphere, 
emotion, suspense and a gimmick. 


The Men’s Lead 


We’ve shopped a detective lead, now let’s 
try a men’s lead. We find this one in Arcosy, 
February, 1958, as “The Impossible Inter- 
view.” My byline reads “by Harry McCor- 
mick as told to M. Carey.” My own name, 
Mary Carey, presented difficulties on a by- 
line in a men’s magazine, as was pointed out 
by Editor J. Pavincich: “Perhaps M. Carey 
would suffice?” I can appreciate J. Pavin- 
cich’s position, all the more, since the note 
was signed “Joanne.” 

What is usually the element played up in a 
man’s story? A man like; challenge, and the 
more incredible the feat, the better. Again, 
as in the detective story, we announce the 
climax in the title, “The Impossible Inter- 
view.” The lead paragraph tells little, but im- 
plies so much. 

It was in a crowded courtroom, under the 
strangest of conditions, that I was promised 
the most fantastic interview on journalistic 
record, And I laughed at that promise. 
Who: I (crime reporter Harry McCormick) 
When: time deliberately dropped from the 
lead because “what” is the important ele- 
ment. 

What: a promised interview 
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Where: in a courtroom 
Why: we hope the reader is at least curious 
enough to find out why it’s called impossible 
and fantastic 
How: that’s the body of the story 

What atmosphere have we _ created? 
Crowded courtroom lets us know it’s an im- 
portant case. Strangest conditions—does this 
make you wonder? We hope so. Actually, 
a man who has just been sentenced to death 
pleads innocent and promises this crime re- 
porter he will escape the death cell and give 
him his story. Fantastic? No one has ever 
escaped this death house; but interview on 
journalistic record lets us know from the 
start that it did take place. 


Then we planted a gimmick. “And I 
laughed at that promise.”’ Why should the re- 
porter laugh? He was wise, very wise. The 
man who made this promise was Raymond 
Hamilton, Nation’s No. | criminal, and run- 
ning mate of Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Par- 
ker. Every law enforcement agent in the 
nation had been ordered to shoot on sight . . . 
for his capture . . . and if it were possible . . . 
if he was the first man to escape the death 
cell... How could a reporter... ? 

Did we create the impossibleness of the in- 
terview in the lead? As in most of my leads, I 
jump into the heart of the story, indicating 
there has been past action and plenty more to 
come, “A crowded courtroom” was used not 
only to give a setting, but to indicate past 
action early, just as in the detective story. 


Juveniles Are Different 


This sort of lead is my long suit, but there is 
a place where it won’t work—in children’s 
stories. Because juveniles are my only stories 
with a faithful bounce for rewrites, I turned 
to Humphrey Johnson, associate editor of 
Jack aANnp Jit, for help. His words, contrary 
to his own belief, tell very explicitly what we 
need to know about a child’s lead: 

With children’s magazines, leads do not nec- 
essarily sell the story. For one thing, we do not 
need to capture our readers’ interest with a 
startling lead sentence, since we have illustra- 
tions, and they do a much better job of pro- 
voking interest in the story. Secondly, though 
one popular form of lead is the sentence that 
excitingly jumps into the middle of the ac- 
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tion, we find it best to avoid that sort of thing, 
because it is then necessary to backtrack and 
explain the situation and the events that have 
gone before. We feel that this shuffling back 
and forth in time is confusing for young 
readers.” 

Jane Palmer, editor of WEE WispoM, wrote 
that “I agree with Editor Humphrey of Jack 
AND Jit that illustrations are perhaps of first 
importance, but I disagree with him about 
leads. If you don’t capture the child in the 
first paragraph, he is apt to lay the story away 
‘for another time’. Children like action, ‘I 
don’t like a slow start’ is the way one little 
boy expressed it.” 


The Confession Lead 


For our last example here’s the lead to 
“Woman Redeemed,” the $5,000 True 
Story, published in the December and 
January issues of ’55 and 756. 

There’s no drive on earth as strong as a 
woman’s love for a man, and once this drive 
takes the wrong direction, it may stop at 
nothing short of death. No woman really 
knows how far she will go for her man, unless 
she has to find out the hard way. That’s why 
I tell my story. I found out the hard way, the 
real hard way, by looking at newspaper head- 
lines and asking if this heartless young 
mother who abandoned her home, her coun- 
try, and even her baby for almost certain 
death could possibly be myself. 

Here again, as in the detective and men’s 
lead, we know there has been past action. 
“Newspaper headlines” is the gimmick which 
establishes this fact. We know immediately 
there has been much past action, violent ac- 
tion, and more to come, perhaps death. Yet 
we forgive our narrator in the title “Woman 
Redeemed” and establish love as the motivat- 
ing force in the first line. Why? Because con- 
fession readers live the heroine’s role, and she 
must have reason for her sin. The greater the 
reason, the better the story. And what’s more, 
there must be a motive for the confession, 
usually to help others avoid similar exper- 
ences, and atonement. 

“No woman knows how far she will go” not 
only establishes the narrator’s reason for con- 
fessing her sin, it also serves as a gimmick to 
help the reader live an incredible story. 
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“T know I wrote it.” 


“Could this woman possibly be myself?” lets 
the reader know her sin was without malice. 
It's hard to forgive a mother who abandons 
her child; that’s why we established her re- 
demption in the headline, cited love as the 
drive in the first sentence, and assured the 
reader her sin was without malice, right in 
the lead. 

Confession leads usually play up the Why in 
the lead paragraph. This and the fact that 
the writer must plant both motivation and 
forgiveness for sin makes it different from 
other leads. The confession story lives on a 
strict diet—emotion, emotion and more 
emotion, 

In Summing Up 


There is no rule which can tell you which ele- 
ments to play up and which ones to drop 
from every lead. Emphasis upon the strik- 


) ing, spectacular, or unusual element is your 


eye-catcher. 
Following are suggestions for three types of 
leads which may help you evaluate: 
Detective: In a detective lead, How and 


Why are usually dropped from the lead and 
used as the meat of the story. When and 
Where are important. If the case is recent, 
give the exact date; if not, make it Monday. 
Who is tricky. It may be the most important 
element in the lead . . . or it may be what 
we seek throughout the story. What is 
optional. 

Man’s Lead: What is usually the most im- 
portant element. Who, When and Where are 
essential, but Why may be dropped entirely. 
How usually becomes the body of the story. 

Confession: Why becomes a most impor- 
tant element because this type writing estab- 
lishes forgiveness as well as motivation. Con- 
trary to other leads, Who, When and Where 
matter little. It’s the What and Why that 
counts. 


My Lead Formula 


Let the lead spring from the five W’s and H, 
playing up the main elements and dropping 
those which form the body of the story. Add 
atmosphere and a gimmick. 
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The ease with which readers can 
identify characters through a story 
may well be the element that turns a 
reject into a sale. Subtly inserting a 
subliminal characteristic is a most dif- 
ficult job. Read on to see how it’s done. 


Characteristics of Gadgetry 


By Charles Willeford 


A few weeks ago I read a novel wherein one 
of the major characters was described as a 
wearer of glasses in the first chapter, In the 
remainder of the novel, however, his glasses 
were never mentioned again. He didn’t polish 
them; he evidently wore them in fist fights: 
he didn’t remove them to make love, and | 
presume that he even slept with the glasses 
on his nose. 

Actually, the fact that this character wore 
glasses made little difference to the story, but 


there was no point in providing him with } 


glasses unless the author was going to employ 
them as part of the plot or as an aid to his 
characterization. Glasses are a practical prop 
for characterization purposes, if for no other 
reason than to round out a flat character. 

In a many-peopled novel or in a long story 
there must be, of necessity, a few “flat” char- 
acters for the purpose of moving the plot 
along in its predetermined groove. The ju- 
dicious use of various “gadgets” provides a 
writer with a simple means of identifying 


eee: 








these minor characters for the reader, and for f 


rounding out his major characters. The em- 
ployment of gadgetry is the oldest gimmick 
used in fictional character development. 
Almost every well-known fictional character 
has an identifiable object of some kind that 
sets him apart from the ordinary person. 
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There is Sherlock Holmes and his violin, 
Scarlett O’Hara with her cologne-soaked 
handkerchief, and I well remember the set 
of colored pencils H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*]l*a*n 
used to sign his name during his adult educa- 
tion English courses. The ashplant Stephen 
Dedalus carried is famous, and,Mary Mc- 
Carthy, in her novel, Groves of Academe, 
once again used this fictional gadget to 
demonstrate how far her professor hero 
would go to emulate his hero, James Joyce, 
when she had him also carry an ashplant. 

One can hardly think of Thomas Wolfe’s 
outsized heroes without being reminded of 


| food, all types and varieties of food; or of 


Franz Kafka without recalling whips, teeth 
and walls of solid brick, But this is symbolic 
gadgetry; my concern here is with the simple 
devices any writer can employ to personalize 
his major and minor characters. 

If we are to half-believe the advertisements 
we see and hear, none of us is without a flaw 
of some kind in our make-up. A writer merely 
has to glance at the advertisements in any 
popular magazine to find all of the gadgets he 
needs to make his characters human and life- 
like. Is your hero a man who cannot take 
aspirin? If so, he can carry one of the head- 
ache remedies in his pocket that does not con- 
tain any aspirin. There are so many ads 
featuring gold toothpicks these days for the 


, man who has everything, it wouldn’t do any 
| real harm to allow a minor character to use 


one. And it would help the reader to remem- 
ber him when he reappeared in the story. 

The illustrated shopping sections featured 
by many general-type magazines provide the 
writer with a wealth of gadgetry. As I turn 
the pages of a magazine I can see a small 
slide-rule tie-clasp that actually works; a 
broken coin, one-half to be worn by the hus- 
band and the other half by his mate; a 
pocket-sized plastic chessboard; a cheap pair 
of magnifying glasses for “folks over forty,” 
and, of course, the too-too familiar Diner’s 
Club card. Our smoking habits and the ac- 
companying accessories provide writers with 


| Countless gadgets for characterization pur- 


poses. Who can forget the subtle distinction 
Frederic Wakeman employed so effectively in 
The Hucksters, to separate the advertising 
men who owned a plain gold Dunhill lighter 
from those who had been elevated to the 


ribbed model? 


It would be redundant to list the hundreds 
of gadgets a fictional character might carry 
on his person when any writer can so easily 
invent his own. 

In one of my novels I had a character carry 
with him, at ail times, various copies of 
Shakespeare’s plays, each of them with the 
first act ripped out. He hated to read first acts, 
which were mostly exposition anyway. In an- 
other novel I had the hero pay an artist five 
dollars to paint out the C.M. and small crown 
on a Countess Mara necktie. He was afraid, 
you see, that his friends might think he had 
borowed the tie from someone with the 
initials, C.M. 

In a story published recently in ALFRED 
Hrrcucock’s Mystery MacazZInE, my pro- 
tagonist wore a West Indian obeah about his 
neck on a thong, a small leather bag contain- 
ing one plastic toothpick (red) ; one small, 
round obsidian pebble ; two withered jackfish 
eyes; one dried chameleon tail, approxi- 
mately three inches long; one red checker; 
three battered Coca-Cola caps; one chicken 
feather (yellow) , six assorted, unidentifiable 
small dried bones, and one brass disc en- 
titling the bearer to a ten-cent beer at Freddy 
Ming’s Cafe, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. Per- 
haps, in this latter case, I went too far... But 
when a gadget is used for characterization 
purposes, or when it is integrated into the 
plot, there must always be a valid reason for 
its existence. Entire novels have been written 
around a single gadget. 

In The Counterfeiters, Andre Gide used a 
false five-franc piece throughout to illumi- 
nate his theory of false morals. Dashiell 
Hammett employed a gadget as a focal object 
when he wrote his finest novel, The Maltese 
Falcon. Every character in the novel coveted 
this fabulous, bejewelled bird for various 
reasons, and there are few readers who can 
put this novel down without desiring the fal- 
con for themselves. In The Caine Mutiny, the 
resolution of the novel hinged upon Captain 
Queeg’s peculiar habit of juggling two steel 
ball bearings in his hand—at the exact, psy- 
chological moment. 

The possibilities of gadgetry in fiction ap- 
pear to be limitless. 

To sum up: gadgets are an effective means 
of getting realism into fiction, and their use 
should not be overlooked in the preparation 
of biographical data for your characters. 
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WRITER’S 
MARKET 


LAST MINUTE NEWS 














Confessions 


Intimate Story, 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Monthly; 25c per copy. Lillian Smith, 
Editor. Directed to teens and young marrieds, but 
read by women of all ages. Want to buy good teen 
confession stories with unusual plots; other stories 
with good reader identification. 5000-10,000 
words, Pays 3c per word. Pays on publication. 


Modern Romances, 750 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Monthly; 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. 
Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor, is in need of strong, 
first-person confession stories that are realistically 
motivated and convincing, with suspense, sincere 
emotion and true-to-life characterizations. Prefers 
a woman narrator. No Park Avenue penthouse 
locales or exotic settings such as carnivals, cir- 
cuses, rodeos, etc. Wants strong reader identifica- 
tion; their readers are mostly from lower income 
and educational levels of population. Length from 
3000-10,000 words; occasionally buys up to 
20,000-word story for two-part serialization. Pays 
4c per word; 5c per word after three sales. Con- 
tests. Copies of their editorial and story require- 
ment sheets available on request. Pays on accept- 
ance, Reports within two weeks. 


My Love Secret, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly; 15c per copy; $1.40 per year. 
Harriet David, Editor. Read by teen-age girls 
from 13 and up. Wants to see articles up to 1000 
words on love, dating, health, universal teenage 
problems. Fiction needs are for “strong, dramatic 
confession stories with young heroes and heroines, 
concerning teenage problems, centered around 
true-to-life characters.” Pays 3c per word on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within six weeks. 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Monthly; 15c per copy; $1.80 per year. Harriet 
David, Editor. Directed to teenagers and young 
married women of lower economic and educa- 
tional status. Needs articles up to 1000 words on 
love, marriage, baby care, homemaking. Fiction 
needs are for 5000 to 10,000-word strong, con- 
fession-type stories with true-to-life characters, 
dramatic situations, problems that would interest 
teenage girls, young unmarried and married 
women. Pays 3c per word on acceptance. Reports 
within six weeks. 
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Real Romances, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Monthly; 15c per copy; $1.80 per year. 
Harriet David, Editor, wants to see approxi- 
mately the same type of material as she outlines 
for Real Story. Suggests writers familiarize them- 
selves with publications before submitting. Pay 
rates same as above. 


Tan Magazine, 1820 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. Monthly; 25c per copy; $2.50 per 
year. Louie Robinson, Editor. Has a predomi- 
nantly female audience, ranging from high school 
teens to middle age. Wants to see 2000-5000- 
word articles written in a lively, anecdotal style 
on marriage, sex or family problems. Prefers med- 
ical or psychological significance. Pays lc to 2c 
per word. Fiction needs are for strong, emotional 
impact stories, dealing with human problems of 
love, marriage, jealousy, insecurity, hate. Up to 
5000 words. Pays 1c to 2c per word on accept- 
ance. Buys four to eight line romantic verse at $5 
per verse. Reports within two weeks. 


True Confessions, 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Monthly; 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. 
Florence J. Schetty, Editor. Read by young 
women: teenagers to late twenties. Wants to buy 
350-800-word feature articles that will be of help 
to their readers. Subjects: love or marriage prob- 
lems; practical everyday advice. Emphasis on the 
“you” approach. Also needs short, nonmedical 
features for monthly column titled “Your Child’s 
World.” Pays 5c per word; flat rate of $25 for one- 
column (350 words) features. Looking for strong, 
dramatic and unusual first-person confession 
stories from 2500-14,000 words. The writer 
should study magazine for style before sub- 
mitting a first script. Pays 5c per word. Reports 
within three weeks. 


True Romance, 205 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; 20c per copy. F. R. Gould, Editor. Read 
by females, ages 14 to 30. Need is for “‘first-person 
stories of love and marriage; teens, family life, be- 
havior problems.” Pays 3c to 5c per word on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within three weeks. 


Uncensored Confessions, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Bi-monthly; 15c per copy; $1.40 
per year. Editor, Harriet David. Read by women, 
from teenagers to young matrons. Will look at 
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1000-word articles on love, marriage, health, 
baby care. Wants to buy 5000- to 10,000-word 
strong dramatic confession stories with true-to- 
life characters, interesting situations, told either 
from the female or male viewpoint. Pays 3c per 
word on acceptance. Reports within six weeks. 


Your Romance, 32 West 22nd St., New York 
10, N. Y. Bi-monthly; 25c per copy; $4 per year. 
W. W. Scott, Editor. Read by younger urban and 
suburban women, ages 18 to 25. Wants to buy 
3000-6000-word first-person, dramatic stories of 
love problems. No male point of view. No rural 
settings. Pays 3c per word on acceptance. Reports 
within three weeks. 


True Story, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Monthly; 25c per copy. Mrs. Nina Sittler 
Dorrance, Editor. Reader-audience composed of 
high-school educated women with an average in- 
come: teenagers; young marrieds and young ma- 
trons with small children. Wants first-person 
stories and articles, well characterized and de- 
tailed. Emphasis on vital reader identification. 
Pays 5c per word on acceptance. 


Sports Magazines 


Field & Stream, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. Monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. 
Hugh Grey, Editor. Read by fishermen, hunters, 
gun enthusiasts, boatsmen, conservationists. Wants 
superior articles narrating fishing, hunting and 
outdoor activities of kindred nature, well illus- 
trated with unposed, natural-looking photos 
(B&W, color) that tie in closely with article. Also 
buys well-researched pieces on conservation, 
sportsman-landowner relations. Length: 3000- 
5000 words. Pays top level of outdoor market. 
Rarely uses fiction, but few pieces they do publish 
must tie in closely with the character of the maga- 
zine: humor, adventure in hunting and fishing, etc. 
Uses some all-pix stories. Payment good, and on 
acceptance. Reports within three weeks. 


National Bowlers Journal, 506 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Monthly; 35c per copy; $4 
per year. Ernest Ahlborn, Editor. Read by bowl- 
ers and bowling establishment proprietors. Needs 
1000 to 1500-word features about successful bowl- 
ing proprietors who have used unusual promotions 
to build business. Pays about $25 to $40. Pays on 
publication. 


Sports Afield Gun Annual, 959 Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Annually. 75c per copy. Ted 
Kesting, Editor. Deals in detail with the most 
technical phases of guns and shooting. Only quali- 
fied authorities in the field should limit. Any topic 
within this specialized field that would be of serv- 
ice to the expert shooter is welcome. Wants 2,000- 
5,000-word articles. Best chance if accompanied 
by charts, pix of statistical reviews. Rates equal 
to highest in field. Pay on acceptance. Reports 
within 10 days. 





WRITER- 
CRAFT 





O. B. CANNON 


Director 


Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 


A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 





HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N.H., from 1 day to 
7 weeks. Tuition includes ca’ (et ye) pore’. 
play, or poetry instr.; room, mea’ oi st yr efer- 
ence WHO'S © OF AMERIC OMEN. IN. 6 text- 
books. ies 2) 1500 lectures. 1 Daoaes by mail 
all year. 1M words, $10 per month. 
MILDRED |. REID 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


Neat—Accurate—Prompt Service. 50c 
per 1000 words with minor corrections. 
WORK MAILED FLAT. 


ANN SPRY, 
11630 Ziegler Taylor, Michigan 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasent ond profitable, The larges 
market open to the in experien iters—and the only 
where you can EARN WHILE You bY ag pt it you ‘hove 
ordinary writing ability, it is possi 
cost of six ee instruction before it 4s “finished, M 
en ized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
j ENILE MAGAZIN ES plainly teaches how to write for 
‘as wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 





"WANTED" — TYPING 
Manuscripts and what have you? 
Neat, accurate and prompt. On bond paper, 
free carbon and extra first page. 
50c per 1000 words 
MARY MASON 


Box 688 Delta, Colo. 
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26th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 20—AUGUST 7 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, juvenile fiction, television drama, pop- 
ular science, and marketing problems. 

Outstanding Staff, including: A. B. Guthrie, 
Walker Gibson, Stewart Holbrook, William 
Peden, Shannon Garst, and Virginia Sorensen. 

Inquire Margaret Robb, Director, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 








ELECTRIC TYPING 


Professiona! Manuscriptyping 
15c perfect page 
HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave. Hampstead, Md. 








PEMAQUID SEMINAR 


Damariscotta, Maine 


Vacations by a Maine lake, both stimulating and 
leasant. ively and informal groups in Creative 
riting, Social Thought, Modern Literature, Music. 

Also lectures, social activities, swimming. June 27- 

August 22. Pamphlet: A. F. McLean, Director, 2 Pres- 

cott Road, Concord, Mass. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








YOU TAPE IT — 
MLL TYPE IT 


in rough or true ms. form 
—Stories—Articles— 
LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 


2815 Chippewa Street — PRospect 3-7710 
ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 











EXPERIENCED FRIENDLY HELP 


Analysis, revision suggestions, editing. Stories and 

articles up to 3,000 words $4. Each additional 

1,000 words $1. Includes correction of spelling 

and grammer. Send manuscript and payment to: 
CICILY BROOK 


Box 567 Whittier, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Bond Paper—1 carbon free 
60c per 1,000 words with minor corrections 


ELIZABETH T. MARCHMAN 
909 E. Jackson Street Harlingen, Texas 
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Popular Boating, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Monthly. 50c per copy, $4 per year. William 
T. McKeown, Editor. Directed to pleasure boat 
owners: inboard, outboard and sail boats. Wants to 
see 1000 to 1500 word how-to-do-it articles on boat 
maintenance and repairs with step-by-step instruc- 
tions and photos or drawings. Also “I learned about 
boating from that” features based on personal ex- 
periences, preferably in powerboats. Here, illustra- 
tions not required. Send articles to Tom Bottomley, 
Managing Editor. Buys pix with captions only and 
prefers 8 x 10 glossies. Rate of payment: “highest 
in the field,” and it’s on acceptance. 


Sea and Pacific Motor Boat Magazine, 3501 Eagle 
Rock Blvd., Los Angeles 65, California. Monthly. 
50c per copy; $5 per year. Dale H. Budlong, 
Editor. Read by experienced boating enthusiasts. 
Buying West Coast slanted articles with boating 
subjects. Must be technically correct and well illus- 
trated. Pays $3 per photo; 50c per column inch. 


Ski Magazine, Hanover, New Hampshire. Monthly, 
October-May. 50c per copy; $3 per year. Fred 
Springer-Miller, Editor. As title indicates, it’s 
read by ski enthusiasts. Wants articles on various 
aspects of skiing: adventure, how-to, humor, un- 
usual “behind the scenes” news, personalities. 
Need good stories, of a humorous nature, on skiing. 
Payment varies. Uses pix with MSS. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 


Yachting, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Monthly. 50c per copy; $5 per year. Critchell 
Rimington, Editor. For yachtsmen; the boating 
public. Needs cruise articles and technical detail 
articles. Remember, material should be slanted to 
the layman. Can be anything to do with racing, 
cruising, living, working around, fitting out, new 
equipment for, renovation of—BOATS of the 
pleasure-boat variety. No commercial slant. Up to 
3000 words. Interested in all size pictures. Pays on 
publication. 


Potpourri 


Hi-Life, 48 W. 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly. 50c per copy; $3 per year. Bruce 
Elliott, Editor. Directed to a general market. Pays 
a top price of $125 for men’s adventure and sex 
articles up to 3000 words. Same needs and rates for 
fiction. Send all material to Nat Lehman. Buys 
8 x 10 photos with material and pays $10 apiece for 
same. Pays on acceptance. 


Pet Life, P.O. Box 151, Mill Valley, California. 
Quarterly. Free at pet shops or $1 per year sub- 
scription. Eloise Keeler, Editor, writes that they are 
at present completely overstocked, although always 
interested in seeing really outstanding material. 
Pays $5-$25 for articles up to 1,500 words on pets, 
especially those sold at pet shops. Uses one fictional 
children’s story per issue—500-1000 words, but 
must contain factual material. Pays $7.50 to $10. 
Uses 8 x 10 glossies and pays $3 per print. Light 
verse up to 8 lines at 25c per line. Pays on 
publication. 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 





Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 








The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by. successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits. yow best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


Siem MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY’ “~~~ 





The MAGAZINE 





NE NE 5 bv ccuccwensaniscacinesbecsuy 

50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. iio 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER po ie Be -State.. saaieatis 
Denn: s) «$= #§§§ eeirededeataranbndaliinaad eee 


THE eaeeees INSTITUTE, _ > 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
— information about the Magazine Institute 
to 


HA 
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There is no substitute 
for experience! 


| have three published novels, sold dozens of short 
stories and articles and hundreds of newspaper features. 
Presently doing book reviews for a metropolitan daily. 

1 know the agonies of creative writing—I've had all 
of them—and | think | know how to guide you over the 
hurdies and pimps Let me see that manuscript! 

Rates: to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand above 
5,000, except S for book lengths. No plays, TV scripts 
or poetry, please. 


MARK MILLER 


Box 35 M, Sioux City 6, lowa 
Ref.: WHO'S WHO IN THE MIDWEST 
































Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony Writers’ Workshop 
Campus of University of Corpus Christi, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. June 1 to 13. Dr. John A. Carroll, 
Director, and others. Write 801 South Broadway, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


as fast by 2 experienced opie. Best bond, 

carbon copy, extra Ist and last page. Mailed 
flat. Watch spelling and punctuation. 55c per 1000 plus re- 
turn postage. 10% discount over 50,000 words. Long Island 
writers, inquire about our pick-up & delivery service. 


Call or write: 
PAT ROCCO 


264-39 ston Ave. Glen Oaks Village 
Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y. Tel. FI 3-4569 











WORLD WIDE 


Film scripts, plays, novels, stories and feature articles 
considered for markets in Canada, Great Britain, France 
and Italy, as well as the United States. $10 handling fee 
for each manuscript. 


ee i ee LITERARY AGENCY, 


. Box mad Grand Pe Station,, 
New York 17, ° 

























WRITTEN PAPERS TYPED 


Accurate and neat; with a carbon copy; Sec- 
ond—first and last sheets. Return postage paid. 
65c per 1000 words; minimum $3.25. 


HOMER CANTRELL 
P.O. Box 1621 Cincianati 1, Ohio 
















BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_ because 
Con fessions are a big, hungry market. 
A writer's name isn't eee ek 
Editors getaaty encow beginners 
As an ye selling confession writer, I can help 


you sta: 
Wetaiied ct criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA OLIPHANT 
615 H St., N. E. Mian@ Oklahoma 














MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 
P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 
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True Experience, 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 20c per copy. F. R. Gould, Editor. 
Readers are in 17-38 age group. Seeking timely, 
provocative articles on health, religion, medicine, 
morals, teens, courtship and marriage. Pays 3-5c 
per word. Wants to buy first person stories of mem- 
orable experiences: growing up; family life, in- 
spiration. Length: 4000-10,000 words. Pays 3-5c 
per word, on acceptance. Reports in 3 weeks. 


Craft Model & Hobby Industry, 30 East 29th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Monthly. 50c per copy; $5 per 
year. Jack Wax, Editor. Read by retailers and job- 
bers of craft model & hobby merchandise. Wants 
“merchandising stories designed to help other re- 
tailers of craft, hobby and model merchandise to 
make a profit based on the success of a specific pro- 
motion or sales idea by a specific hobby retailer.” 
Pays 2c per word used; $3 for photos (7 x 5 or 
larger preferred). Pays on publication. Editor Wax 
will provide a copy of their “Specification Sheet 
for Trade Paper Correspondents” on request. 


The Improvement Era, 50 North Main St., Salt 
Lake City 11, Utah. Monthly. 25c per copy; $2.50 
per year. Doyle L. Green, Managing Editor. Di- 
rected to the general reading public with some 
special articles and stories slanted to teenagers. 
Wants general interest articles from 1000 to 2500 
words. Pays 11/2 cents per word. Fiction needs are 
for short stories 2000 to 3000 words and for short 
shorts from 800 to 1500 words. Fiction rates are 
from $25 to $50. Uses 5 x 7 and 8x 10 B & W pix 
with articles. Pays from $5 to $10 per pix. Uses 
high tone poetry up to 30 lines. Pays on acceptance. 
Reports within one month. 


United Synagogue Review, 3080 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. Rabbi Bernard Segal, Editor. 
Quarterly; $1 per year. Read by members of con- 
gregations affiliated with the United Synagogue 
of America, the association of Conservative con- 
gregations in the United States and Canada. Buy- 
ing articles, stories and poems of Jewish interest, 
particularly those dealing with synagogue life. 
Length: up to 1500 words. Buys only photo- 
graphs depicting events in its affiliated congrega- 
tions. Pays up to 3c per word. 


Diner Drive-in, Davidson Publishing Company, 
405 East Superior St., Duluth 2, Minn. Monthly. 
30c per copy. Cal Morken, Editor. Directed to 
owners and operators of food service drive-ins. 
Wants feature articles and shorts about any and 
all phases of the operation of drive-ins. Use pix 
to illustrate. Pays 3c per word; $5 per photo, if 
used. Query first. Reports in 10 days. 


Restaurant Management, Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Monthly. 40 cents per issue; $4 per year. Thomas 
Endicott, Editor. Read by restaurant owners, man- 
agers and employees. They use a variety of articles, 
but are specific as to content and style. Best write 
them for a copy of their “Suggestions for Con- 
tributors” sheet. Pay 3 cents per word; $5 per pix. 
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New Mexico Farm and Ranch, 240 W. Court, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. Monthly. 15 cents per 
copy. $1.50 per year. Robert Stearns, Managing 
Editor. This is a general agricultural magazine 
covering farming and ranching in New Mexico. 
Buys news features on agricultural events inside 
New Mexico only. Pays 70 cents per inch for text, 
$3 each for photos, reprints at slightly lower rates. 


The National Publisher Magazine, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Illinois. Monthly. 25 cents 
per copy; $2 per year. George C. Ebbert, Editor, 
is urgently seeking 550-750 word factual stories 
with sharp 8x10 glossy photos illustrating suc- 
cessful small daily and weekly newspaper opera- 
tions. Particularly interested in timely tales of 
papers, and editors or staffers who have won, or 
will win, distinction for public service. Would also 
like to see articles on new techniques in hometown 
publishing, local news coverage, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Also buys 50-75 word shorts on above 
mentioned subjects. Pays on publication. Reports 
within 2 weeks. 


Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Monthly. 35 cents per issue; $3.50 per year. Ray- 
mond D. Smith, Editor. Directed to adult cat 
owners. Buys articles from 1500-2500 words about 
cats—in history, science, art, literature, health, 
nutrition, training, breeding. Like profiles of indi- 
vidual cats of distinction and how-to-do its. Em- 


phasis on humor and the lighter aspects of cat 
ownership. Also buys light, humorous fiction in 
which cats are featured. Cats must not be ridiculed. 
Pays 142 cents per word. Pays $3-5 for inside pix; 
$15-20 for cover pix (8 x 10 preferred). Buys 4-30 
line verse at a $1 minimum, 10 cents per line. Ray 
Smith, Articles Editor; Jean Laux, Fiction Editor. 
Pays on acceptance. Reports within 2-3 weeks. 


Workbench, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 
11, Missouri. Bi-monthly. 35c per copy. Theodore 
M. O'Leary, Editor. Directed to persons interested 
in home workshop projects and home repairs, im- 
provements, and maintenance. Wants illustrated 
articles in the above fields, written from the do-it- 
yourself viewpoint. Payment for text is 2c per 
word and up; $3-$6 for photos. Pays from $1-$7 
for helpful hint fillers from 50-300 words. Reports 
within 30 days. 


Workbasket, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 
11, Missouri. Monthly. 15c per copy. Mary Ida 
Sullivan, Editor. Wants articles from 800-1000 
words which explain how a person or a family has 
benefited, financially or otherwise, by sewing or 
needlecraft. Also has a how-to short-stuff section 
which uses material on hobbies, ideas for pin- 
money, and the like. 250-word limit here. Pays $2 
each. Pays 2c per word for articles; $3-$5 for ac- 
companying art. Pays on acceptance. Reports 
within 6 weeks. 








489 Fifth Avenue 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxrnex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


Years ago, as a reporter, I was taught that 
the first thing you do when you reach the 
scene of the story is check on how you’re go- 
ing to get the story back to the office. Estab- 
lishing the line of communication as soon as 
possible may make or break your coverage. 
On extremely competitive hot-news stories a 
reporter may even take a copy boy along, 
with a fist-full of coins, to keep a telephone 
line open. 

Today as a photojournalist I find the same 
thing still holds true. Somehow assignments 
are always right up against deadline. Even 
as I’m writing this, on a Sunday, I have an 
assignment on Monday, which must be in 
New York on Tuesday morning to make a 
deadline. Here’s how the experienced photo- 
journalist handles such assignments. 

On out-of-town assignments, the exposed, 
undeveloped films are often rushed back to 
the magazine for processing. Until recently 
this might mean going to the airport and giv- 
ing the films to a pilot or stewardess, but the 
airlines now frown on this. The routine 
method is to ship the films by air-mail special- 
delivery or better still air-express, wiring 
ahead information as to time and place of 
shipment, air express waybill number, and if 
possible, flight number on which the package 
is going. With the package, of course, goes 
complete identification and caption data, 
and any processing instructions, such as “shot 
by available light, indoors, at ASA 600.” If 
time is short, it is sometimes possible to go to 
the airport and get some inward bound pas- 
senger to act as courier ; wire ahead his name, 
description, flight number, so he can be met. 
Of course when using any such extreme meas- 
ures to get films in, I always make sure in 
advance that the editor will arrange to meet 
the courier and make any necessary payment. 


Brokers Now Handle Mailing Problems 
The urgency of photo shipments has created 
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a new business at the New York airports. 
Leader in this field is Vic Mancusi, a customs 
broker. Mancusi had handled many prob- 
lems of expediting shipments of pictures, 
equipment, and supplies between New York 
editorial offices and overseas photographers. 
It was natural for him to step into the do- 
mestic situation. What happens now is that 
many magazines instruct their photographers 
to route shipments to “V T Mancusi, Cus- 
toms Broker, Cargo Service Bldg. 82, Idle- 
wild International Airport, New York,” even 
supplying special shipping labels which also 
read HOLD AT AIRPORT. In making 
such shipments, the photographer wires all 
necessary information to Mancusi so he can 
meet the package at the arriving plane. 

Even when shipments are not in the “emer- 
gency urgent” class, but still up against dead- 
line, they may be sent through Mancusi. 
Here’s how it works, Let’s say I finish Mon- 
day’s assignment at 4 p.m., get to my dark- 
room at 5, have the negatives developed, 
washing and drying at 6, Then I have din- 
ner. Later, back in the darkroom, I make 3 
sets of proofsheets and give 2 sets a quick 
wash-and-dry (the 3rd set, being my file 
copies, need not be rushed). I know that 
10: 30 at the central air express office is dead- 
line, so at 10 o’clock I’m there with two 
packages taped to each other. 

Package No. | contains | set of proof-sheets, 
plus full caption material and identification. 
It has a special label, addressed to the editor 
c/o Mancusi, HOLD AT AIRPORT. Pack- 
age No. 2 contains the second set of proof 
sheets, plus the negatives; it has a different 
special label, addressed to Modernage Labs 
c/o Mancusi, HOLD AT AIRPORT. The 
two, taped together, go as one shipment to 
Mancusi. On leaving the air express office I 
wire ahead, tell him package for such-and- 
such magazine, air express waybill No. so- 
and-so, is leaving Chicago at midnight on 
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where can I sell my... 


WRITER’S MARKET 


If you've been trying to chart a course to writing success, you need the 
new 1959 Writer's Market. This 456-page book lists 3,500 buyers of 
the written and illustrated word, their editorial requirements and pay- 
ment rates. Your material goes straight to the right editor when the 
pages of Writer's Market are your navigational guide. If you've been 
using this book for years, you will naturally want the latest edition. 





(-] Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer's Market, clothbound 
edition. | enclose $4.50. 


LJ Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer's Market, soft cover 
edition. | enclose $4.00 

Name____ 

Address_ _ 


OE a eee 
[_] Please enter—extend (cross out one) my one-year subscrip- 
tion to Writer's Digest. | enclose an additional $2.50. 


(Regular price $3.50) 
Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








TYPIST 


Experienced Typist. Neat and accurate work. Minor 
corrections. 65¢ per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. 
Prompt and highest quality service. 


WILMENA MERTZ 
Box 59 Buckland, Ohio 








STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to fo 0,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 








AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality Typin at Sesesaunte Rates 


igor 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 








SUCCESSFUL CREATIVE PROSE 


comes from minor corrections, polishing, editing, revis- 
ing by one who knows the indispensa ble elements of 
modern writin pan of experience. g only, if 
desired, on 20-Ib uality bond with white Typing only, it 
thousand words, aoa, professionally to format, or as 
you wish it.. Disabled veteran. 


EVERARD BLYDEN, 





1126 Herbert Street, Philad delphia 24, Pa. 
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American’s Flight No. whatever-it-is. Then 
I go home and get some sleep. 

When the shipment arrives at a New York 
airport early Tuesday it is picked up by a 
messenger who separates the two packages, 
delivers one to the editor, the other to the 
lab. The editor goes over the caption ma- 
terial, examines the proofs, makes his selec- 
tion, and telephones MopernacE. At Mop- 
ERNAGE Ralph Baum or whichever one of his 
assistants handles all work for that maga- 
zine marks the print order and instructions 
on the duplicate set of proof sheets. Later 
that day, or at the very latest the first thing 
Wednesday morning—depending on what 
the editor specifies—the finished prints are 
on the editor’s desk. 

The freelance photojournalist with a hot 
news story on his hands may not follow 
exactly the same procedure, but he does 
know that many a story has died because it 
didn’t get to the editor in time. A telegraphed 
query—better still, a long distance phone 
call, so you know your message reached him 
—will let the editor know what has hap- 
pened, what pictures you have. If he’s in- 
terested, he’ll tell you how to get it to him. 
And if your story is a big news break, don’t 
forget to make financial arrangements be- 
fore you turn the negatives over. 


How To Channel The Story 

You may have to do some quick thinking in 
deciding whom to call. If it’s a newspaper 
story with a strictly local angle, phone the 
nearest city desk, being sure it’s not a news- 
paper that has just gone to press. If it’s a 
newspaper story with national interest, call 
the nearest office of one of the news services; 
they'll often agree to a percentage arrange- 
ment, which is better for you than a small 
outright payment. If you think the story’s 
good enough for a magazine like Lire, call 
their nearest editorial office. 

You should of course know where these 
offices are, and how to reach them by phone 
and with packages. The time to find out how 
to get your pictures to the editor is before 
you get the pictures, not after. Here is some 
information you should have at all times: 

Where are the nearest editorial offices of the 
various news services: AP, UPI, and others? 
Where is the nearest editorial office of Lire 
Magazine? What is the quickest way to get 
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pictures to New York City—train mail or 
air mail? What is closing time on the last 
shipment out in the evening, to be sure to 
reach New York in the morning? If the post- 
office or express office is closed, is there some 
way to get shipments out by driving to the 
railway station or airport? What is the cost 
for a one-pound air package to New York— 
and do you have the stamps on hand at all 
times? Ditto on the last 4 questions for any 
other city to which you are likely to have to 
make rush delivery on pictures. Also, if you 
do your own processing, how soon after 
reaching your darkroom with exposed film 
can you be ready to mail negatives and proof 
sheets? 

The Readers Write 

During the past few months many very in- 
teresting questions have come in—questions 
that I believe are in the minds of readers 
other than those who wrote in. I’ve also re- 
ceived some favorable comment from some 
of you on the questions-and-answers I’ve 
published in this column. So here we go with 
some more answers—and keep the questions 
coming. I don’t know all the answers, but if 
you'll ask the questions I’ll try to find out 
the answers and we'll all learn something. 

Q: Do I need a special camera for color 
pictures of desert scenery? Seymour Colbeck, 
Hood River, Ore. 

A: The important thing is to use a camera 
that will enable you to get the kind of pic- 
tures an editor will want to buy and be able 
to reproduce. For most purposes the actual 
camera can be any kind or size. This is not 
true, however, for color pictures of desert 
scenery. You will find that most editors and 
calendar publishers insist on 4x5 or larger 
transparencies. That means a 4x5 or larger 
camera: Graphic, Linhof, Deardorff, etc. 

This is a tough market, with many excellent 
pictures available free to editors from rail- 
roads, resorts, tour bureaus, etc. Also, some 
of the best color men (Josef Muench, Ray 
Atkeson, Herb McLaughlin, etc.) work in 
this field, and their work is hard to equal; 
see ARIZONA HicHways for examples. But 
for those who make good, it’s an interesting 
field. 

A few editors buy color in smaller sizes 
(taken with Rolleiflex, Leica, etc.) but this is 
a much more limited market. 





TRAVEL WRITERS WANTED 


Travel articles and photos are being bought by editors 
every day. You too can sell to this profitable market! 
The fact filled ‘‘Travel-Writer’s Passport’’ gives you the 
facts you need: editors’ wants and rates; detailed listin 
of 200 magazines and newspapers; listings of over 2 
official sources of information, books, guides; 40 travel- 
book publishers, etc. $1.00, no COD’S. 

Free Reference Guide with every order! 

Order today from publisher: 

Martin A. Gross, 
1118 Boynton Ave., New York 72, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for which pions send me the ‘‘Travel- 
Writer’s Passport’? and my free Reference Guide. 


Name : 
Street .. ; ee eee ee 
City, Zone, State A en wee ee 











EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Fifteen Cents Per Sheet 


One free carbon, excellent quality 
Bond. Typed to your specifications. 
All work proofread and mailed flat. 
(References.) 
KATHLEEN HAWKINS 
Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colorado 





SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home or thru classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 36th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


jpeeduriting We 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. 





CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 
with the highest editorial requirements will give 
you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course uf its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in_ juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars 


ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 

corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 

words, 15c per page; shorts, 2Uc per page; poetry. lc per 
.00. In 


line, plus return charges. Minimum $1 quiries 
invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Lowis 10, Missouri 








SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. sv, of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION CORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! —— is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the AC 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER (Send Stomp) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 
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Q: Are the treated lens tissues, sold for 
cleaning eye-glasses, safe for camera lenses? 
Peter Garcia, Salt Lake City. 

A: No. Tests at the Leica factory showed 
some treated tissues may leave grease marks, 
or scratch the lens coating. Protect valuable 
lenses when not in use with lens-caps. Dust, 
if any, should be removed with a soft brush or 
blown off by an ear syringe or similar rubber 
bulb (also useful for cleaning dust off nega- 
tives before printing). If this fails, wipe 
gently with untreated lens-tissue bought at 
your camera shop. 

Q: Should the square negatives from the 
twin-lens reflex camera be printed square, or 
cropped to the usual rectangular shape? 
Also, I should like to know about the use of 
the yellow filter for color. Mr. Ruth Boyd, 
Youngstown. 

A: The tendency is to crop the square nega- 
tives into the rectangular shape, and make 
8x10 prints, but many professionals compose 
in the square and deliver square prints, Be- 
cause these cameras are so popular with 
magazine photographers, more and more 
editors are accepting the square format. I 
hope to devote a column one of these months 
to the question of size and shape, and how 
to compose or crop. In the meantime you 
might consider this: the best shape for any 
picture depends on the subject matter and 
composition, rather than the shape of the 
camera’s picture area or the shape of the 
paper marketed by your camera shop. 

The yellow filter is only for black-and- 
white, not for color film. To get the same re- 
sults (better sky rendition) in color, use a 
“skylight” or “haze” filter, with no compen- 
sation in your exposure setting. The filters 
intended for black-and-white photography 
(yellow K2, green X1, orange G, or red A) 
should never be used on color film unless you 
want deliberate extreme color distortion; the 
results will come out the color of the filter! 


What’s New? 
The house organ published by the New Or- 
leans Public Service Co., for its bus passen- 
gers is called Riwers Dicest . . . One of the 
oldest news photo syndicates, Authenticated 
News, has opened a special division to repre- 
sent those people in the entertainment field 
who are qualified photojournalists . . . Out- 
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standing example is Sammy Davis Jr., who 
sells so many picture stories (usually under a 
camera-name) that he has been accepted for 
membership in the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers . . . Prof. Floyd 
Arpan, who teaches photojournalism at 
Northwestern University’s Medill School of 
Journalism, is on leave of absence for a lec- 
ture tour of the Orient . . . during his ab- 
sence yours truly will be teaching his senior 
class two days a week . . . and I'll be going 
to Coral Gables on April 22nd to 24th for 
the Miami University Photo-Journalism 
Conference, to do a full report in a subse- 
quent issue of WriTER’s DicEst. 


Photo Journalism Markets 
Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. Alan Rogers. “We find that the greatest 
fault of photographers is that they take single 
photos, which may be tops, but do not tell a story. 
Always take at least 4 to 10 in sequence with one 
unifying theme, and always supply the facts on a 
caption attached to the photo. “Operates as a 
stock-photo house and distributor of news picture 
stories to publications all over the world. 


Photo-Illustrators Service, 2110 N. 69th St., Mil- 
waukee 13, Wisc. M. V. Williams. Interested in 
professional quality pictures only, 8x10 b&w, 4x5 
and 5x7 color transparencies, singles & photo fea- 
tures. Pretty girls, scenics, seasonal, farm and agri- 
cultural subjects, animals, oddities, human interest, 
travel, religious, personalities, nature, sport, hob- 
bies, industrials. Photo features from 5 to 15 
photos that tell a story. Pix should be sharp and 
clear; glossy, with captions. Payment on 15th of 
month, 60% to photographer. 


National Fire Protection Ass’n, 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass. Looking for fire pic- 
tures for its publications. Interested in fires, fire- 
fighters, fire equipment, and fire destruction. Pay 
poor—$3 per print. 


American Museum of Natural History, 15 W. 
77th St.. N. Y. 24, Dr. Wm. A. Burns. Want 
original color transparencies, 244x2% or larger, 
on natural science subjects: anthropology, mam- 
mals, birds, amphibians, reptiles, fish, inverte- 
brates, insects and spiders, geology, paleontology, 
etc. Send list of what you have, giving scientific 
and popular name, location. Must be of high tech- 


nical quality, available for exclusive reproduction. . 


Query before sending. 


Flower & Garden, 559 Westport Rd., Kansas 
City 11, Mo., John E. Tillotson, publisher, writes, 
“We are especially interested in evidence of Mid- 
American in photos and copy, because we are 
regional in scope.” The magazine uses b&w and 
color, usually for the cover only. Pics mostly 
illustrate articles. Pictures series should include 
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Vantage Publicity Stunt 
Used by United Press; 
Release Sent Nation-wide 





An unusual cat story created by Van- 
tage’s Publicity Department in coop- 
eration with the United Press went 
over the wires recently to hundreds of 
member newspapers. Several of these 
papers ran the story which consisted of 
a photograph of a cat typing the manu- 
script ae book just published by Van- 
tage Press. ; 
he name of the book is Gone With 
the Witch, by Blinks (the cat), as in- 
terpreted by Carmen Penn Flinn. The 
icture, shown above, was accompanied 
y the following caption: 


CAT O' ONE TALE 


Lima, Ohio: Just kiddin’ on the 
keys, Blinks the cat, strikes a lit- 
erary pose at her typewriter in 
Lima, Ohio. Blinks is an author 
—she wrote a book entitled Gone 
With the Witch which has been 
published by Vantage Press. The 
cat is supposed to have dictated 
the book to her “‘ghost writer” 
and owner, Carmen Penn Flinn. 


Sales Talk About 
Recent V.P. Books 


New York wholesaler samples his 
dealers with books, then makes heavy 
ggg = of Honeymoon Haven by 

r. John A. Duncan and Girl on the 
Wheel by Iris B. Buaken . . . . Titus- 
ville, 1859, by Leon McNierney, off to 
a good start with sales sparked locally 
by tie-in with centennial of first oil well 
in Titusville. . . . Bookstores in New 
Orleans feature Diary of Jean Laffite 
by Laffite’s grandson, John Laffite, to 
tie in with opening of motion picture, 
The Buccaneer, story of Laffite’s career 
as a privateer. . . . Sales heavy in 
Honolulu and throughout Hawaii on 
Fun With Chinese Recipes, by Myrtle 
Lum Young . . . supermarkets featur- 
ing the book and oalies good sales... 
Anonymous donor purchases 450 copies 
of The Age of Luther, by Ida Walz 
Blayney, for distribution to selected 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Looking for a publisher of 
your book? Send for our free, illus- 
trated booklet explaining how we can 
help you get your work published, pro- 
meted, distributed. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon at the right. 


Alfred Hitchcock Buys Story From Vantage 
Book for National Television Show 


One of the five horror stories in Edou- 
ard Sandoz’ book, Innocent Without 
Cause, has just been purchased for 
“Alfred Hitchcock Presents’’ and will 
appear on television screens in the 
near future under the name Graduat- 
ing Class. 

The sale was made through Van- 
tage’s Hollywood agent, Paul Small 
Artists. 

“Alfred Hitchcock Presents’ is a 
national network show that appears on 
CBS-TV Sunday evenings from 9:30 to 
10 o'clock. It is one of the most popu- 
lar mystery-murder shows on television, 
and is announced and supervised by 
Alfred Hitchcock himself. 

Sandoz’ book was published in 1958 
by Vantage Press. The author has two 


ensmark. He is a gradu- 


historical novels to his 
credit, Twice Besieged 
and The Squire of Rav- 


ate of Harvard where he 
won the Barrett Wendell 
Prize in 1936-1937. He 
is also a noted illustrator. 

If, in our opinion, your 
work has radio, movie or 
television possibilities, we, or our 
agents in Hollywood, shall do our best 
to bring it to the attention of the right 
people. Send today for our free, illus- 
trated 40-page booklet telling how we 
can publish, promote and market your 
book. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 





SANDOZ 





Eleanor Roosevelt Praises Vantage Book 
In Her Syndicated Column, “My Day” 


Ward Brothers, Champions of the 
World, by Irene Ward Norsen, re- 
cently published by Vantage Press, re- 
ceived nation-wide publicity in Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s syndicated newspaper col- 
umn, ‘My Day.’’ The column appears 
in scores of newspapers throughout the 
country. Part of Mrs. Roosevelt’s com- 
ment follows: 

“A little book has just been sent to 
me which I want to mention. It is 
called Ward Brothers, Champions of 
the World. 

“The story, as told by the grand- 
daughter of one of them, ‘is the story 
of four men in a boat who rowed their 
way to fame . . . and of a magnificent 


Vantage Press, Inc. «© New York 


family by the name of Ward who have 
left their mark in the world.’ 

“IT am sure you will enjoy the story, 
and for those who live on the Hudson 
River, where the Ward family lived, it 
will have particular interest. The fact 
that my husband had a connection with 
them was of pertinent interest to me...’’ 

Perhaps your book will lend itself to 
publicity like this, or some other form 
of good promotion. You will never 
know, of course, until it is published. 
Send for our free booklet which ex- 
plains our unusual publishing program, 
and how you may benefit from it. Fill 
in and mail the coupon below. 


¢ Washington ¢ Hollywood 








Name 


Address 


FREE! 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated book- 
let explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 
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no more than 6 shots. Sizes—5x7 and up for 
b&w, 3%4x4% and up on color; for covers 
larger. Subjects are plants and methods of grow- 
ing or using them. B&w brings a maximum of 
$7 and covers up to $75, less for those used 
inside the book. Pays upon acceptance. 


Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul 14, Minn., Harold A. Ronnenberg, associate 
eritor, writes: “We use photos on interesting ex- 
teriors or interiors, showing improvements, new 
ideas in hardware display or merchandising.”’ 
B&w brings $3 to $5 each. 


True Police Cases, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. Joseph M. Corona, cartoon editor. 
A monthly magazine using 3 cartoons an issue. Pay 
$20 and buy all rights. Prefer cops and robbers 
with a gun moll angle. “We like a cartoon that 
features an attractive, voluptuous woman. The 
background must be that of a crime situation in- 
volving cops and robbers.” 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. William L. Parker, editor, says, 
“For better reproduction, we like to borrow the 
negative of every b&w to make our own prints 
to correct size. Negatives are, of course, promptly 
returned after our use.”” The magazine uses both 
b&w and colors, for the cover. Pics illustrate 


articles, appear with captions alone or in pic- 
ture series. Subjects are science, mechanics, avia- 
tion, automobiles or special features with male 
interest 


(no sex) for the 30-year-old reader. 


Photos should be 4x5 or larger. Query, except 
on photos submitted to the Monthly Photo Con- 
test. B&w bring $7.50 up, color $100 up, and 
covers, a maximum of $400; upon acceptance. 


The Modern Hospital, Publishing Co., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11, Ill, Robert M. 
Cunningham, Jr., writes, “We are interested in 
hospital subjects only, since ours is a technical 
journal for hospital administrators. We should 
always be queried before submitting material.” 
Photos appear in all of three capacities. Color 
should be 4x5 and b&w should be 8x10. Pay 
varies—upon publication. 


Modern Man, 8150 Central Park Blvd., Skokie, 
Ill., George E. von Rosen, publisher, is looking 
for glamour, figure studies and adventure photos, 
b&w and color. Pics are used and as illustrations 
with stories, with captions alone and in series 
which include 20 shots for selection. Sizes—8x10 
for b&w, 4x5 for color. B&w individual shots 
bring $10 and $150 for color. Color covers 
bring $200. Prefers query. 


Modern Photography, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York 23, N. Y., Jacquelyn Balish, editor, is look- 
ing for anything which can be considered fine 
photography, b&w or color are used as illustra- 
tions, with captions alone or in picture series. 
Sizes—8x10 for b&w, 2'4x2% is preferred. Query 
first. B&w brings a minimum or $25 each; color, 
$50 minimum and cover $400. Pays upon ac- 
ceptance. 











WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


Writers employed are Spe- 
cialists. Each project re- 
ceives the individual effort 
of a writer specifically qual- 
ified for your writing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 





CHIEF GHOST 





Any subject, any type material. 
Write for full details in Cage illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


14341 East Putnam Street 





LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Story Ideas 





H. D. BALLENGER 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. They 
are old hands at the writing game; established 
professionals who know the markets, know what 
has to be done with a manuscript to slant it for 
the right outlet. 

When YOU come te me with a particular 
literary need or problem, I turn it over to a 
writer experienced in that specific field. Thus 
the help you receive is personal and individual. 
The writer assigned to work with or for you 
will remain on the job until YOUR project is 
completed. He will work with you alone, con- 
centrating on a successful outcome of the ven- 
ture. 

The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan 
of a group of literary specialists capable of 
demonstrating professional] results on literally 
any type of writing problem or project we may 
be called on to handle. 


Whittier, California 
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Popular Photography, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 66, N. Y., Bruce Downes, editor. This 
magazine uses many photographic subjects. Qual- 
ity is the only deciding factor for both b&w and 
color. Uses illustrations, singles and series. Pho- 
tos can be any size; do not query first here. B&w 
brings $10 to $25 each; color rates, $40 to $100, 
and covers $250. Each upon acceptance. 


The Quarter Horse Journal, 2736 Plains 
Blvd., P. O. Box 271, Amarillo, Tex., Don Tar- 
ver, editor, wants pictures of the working west- 
ern horse, preferably in action with rider up, 
or in a stand-out shot which shows exceptionally 
fine conformation. Uses no color. Picture series 
should include 10 to 15 pics. Prefers to be 
queried. Likes pics no smaller than 8x10. Pays 
$5 for individual shots and $35 for cover on 
publication. 


Real, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., Ray 
Robinson, editor, uses anything in the way of 
photographs which is suitable to a man’s maga- 
zine—cheesecake, sports, etc. Uses both b&w and 
color as illustrations with stories and in picture 
series. Only cheesecake shots appear with caption 
alone. Rates vary according to quality and sub- 
ject. Cover may bring as high as $4.50. “Photo- 
graphers should keep in mind that we are not 
LIFE and Look and that we can’t reproduce 
35mm color. In order to know exactly what we 
want just keep watching the mags, Real and 
See.” Address submissions to Peter Albertson, pic- 
ture editor. 


Spirit, 292 S. La La Cienega Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
Cali., Leo West, editor. spirit is a magazine pub- 
lished monthly for florists by telegraph delivery 
service. “So far, we report on material the same 
day as received; by so far, I mean so far this 
year,” Mr. West says. Uses both b&w and color 
on subjects directly pertaining to florists and their 
products. Pays $3 each. 


Sports Cars Illustrated, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., John Christy, editor, likes 
pictures on automobiles and racing in b&w for 
inside pics, and color for cover. Pics usually illus- 
trate articles only. Seldom uses picture series, 
but if so, the series should include 20 shots. 
Sizes—8x10 for b&w and 2%x2% or up for 
cover. $10 for a single shot or $100 to $200 for 
cover, on acceptance. Mr. Christy says that pic- 
tures usually accompany an article as a package. 
Straight photo assignments are made, however, 
when the occasion demands. 


Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ill., James M. Liston, editor, is top man at 
this magazine, as of November 18. The magazine 
is in the state of flux, and more specific require- 
ments will be published in two or three months. 
Uses b&w but no color, as illustrations with arti- 
cles, and in picture series or with captions alone. 
Series should contain 8 to 10 photos. Likes to 
see 8x10 shots. Payment is upon acceptance. 
Mr. Liston urged the freelancer to “study the 
Magazine.” 


True Men Stories, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., uses cheesecake and other subjects of 
interest to men. No color. Picture series seem to 
be the thing here. No query—submit 8x10s. Pays 
$80 to $100 per set, upon acceptance. 


U. S. Camera, 9 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
Ed. Hannigan, editor, writes, “Since we are a 
magazine for camera fans, the material submitted 
must have definite photographic interest from a 
technical standpoint, rather than the standpoint 
of the subject photographed. We want the out- 
standing in photography.” Here they use both 
b&w and color, in series of 2 to 12 shots, with 
caption alone or with articles. Sizes—8x10 for 
b&w, 35mm and up for color. Pays upon pub- 
lication—$5 to $50 for b&w and $25 to $150 


for color. 


The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo., Dick Spencer III, 
editor, want photographs on horses and training 
the stock horse. He says, “Rate of payment de- 
pends upon interest, rather than the number of 
shots included. Most of our freelancers are horse- 
men, and the photographer must know something 
about stock horses.” Uses no color, but b&w 


shots appear with articles, captions or in series 
of 10 pics or less. No query necessary. 
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[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


: ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. ] 
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VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
short-stories and television scripts. 
NO READING FEE 


VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
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RUBY WATSON 
108 N. Lafayette Worthington, Ind. 
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GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send your gree tee for that finer Pyperen of an expert before 
you send it he publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a suilitally written ecript. "eree Reading. 

Also rejects doctored nod make them salable. 

Payment down, balan when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctori mai onuner’ A for cuties. I am ppy to see 
their books and cy $3. me 2 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed wo: jee ready for the publisher. 

Let me do it for you——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 








1694 Biair Avenue 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 





Ir lightning were to strike a tree in your 
front yard and leave a perfectly made statue 
smoldering in its aftermath—it would not be 
a work of art. Art is the human ability to 
make things. Nature is one thing. Art 
another. Art, by its very definition, is a prod- 
uct of a human effort. 

The methods, techniques or tools that man- 
kind has used to visually present his response 
to nature for the past 50,003 years (and the 
next 50,003, too!) are: 1. Line. 2. Form. 
3. Pattern. 4. Texture. 5. Color. 


1. Line, as used in this sense (outline, con- 
tour definition) , does not exist in nature. An 
outline marks the area beyond which a form 
does not extend. This definition does not 
hold for inaccurate off-register printing and 
the paintings of Raoul Dufy, etc. 

2. Form—relates to the mass or bulk of an 
object, stressing the relative disposition of 
the inequalities of its surface. Artists express 
form by modulating values dark to light. 


3. Pattern—the surface appearance of an 
object. Decoration. Arranged spacing of 
areas on a flat surface. Arbitrary two-dimen- 
sional division of a surface. 

4, Texture (tactile value ) tactile response 
to the character of a surface. Tree trunks and 
alligator backs have pattern but the pattern 
is also texture because it influences the sur- 
face in depth. Wood, silk, sandpaper, skin— 
every object that exists has its own charac- 
teristic feel . . . to the hand and the eye as 
well, and you receive a tactile emotional re- 
action accordingly. With patterned objects 
the pattern exists independently. Skin feels 
like skin even when it’s tatooed. Silk feels 
like silk whether it has a half-drop design or 
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stripes on it. Pattern gives a visual response. 
Texture is the feel of an object. 

5. Color—a sensation resulting from light 
rays of different lengths stimulating the 
retina of the eye. Yellows and oranges are the 
longest rays. Violet and purple the shortest. 
The word value applied to color relates to 
how dark or light a color is in relation to a 
grey-scale arranged in ascending tones of 
grey from black to white. The word intensity 
or chroma refers to the purity of a color... 
its brilliance . . . how free your pigment is of 
black, white or other pigments not of its own 
color. Water dilutes the intensity of water 
colors and raises the value of the color in re- 
lation to the grey-scale. Binders, turps, oils, 
etc., have the same effect on the value and 
intensity of colors in other media. Such words 
as hue, shade and tint are not necessary to an 
artist except when listening to sweet old 
ladies describing pictures by other artists. 

Well, those are the basic tools you can use. 
You don’t have to use them all every time 
you make a picture. A writer doesn’t have to 
use all 26 letters of the alphabet in every 
single sentence. Both the writer and the 
artist should know what tools he has at his 
command to express himself. Cartoons, more 
often than not are line drawings. Line is a 
visual method of expression. Without an 
awareness of the existence of form, pattern, 
texture and color as well as line, you have no 
conscious techniques for seeing an object. 
Much less, expressing that object with con- 
viction when using a limited vocabularly. 

Someone is going to say, “What about sub- 
ject matter—isn’t that a tool?” And some- 
one else is going to say, “What about compo- 
sition—isn’t that a tool?” Subject matter is 
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what you're talking about. Line, texture, pat- 
tern, form and color are the tools you use to 
delineate or describe your subject matter 
and/or your feelings about it. Composition 
is the means you use to organize or present 
your subject matter in the manner you think 
best or most logical. 

Someone is going to say, “What makes you 
so sure line, pattern, texture, form and color 
are all the tools an artist is going to have for 
another 50,003 years?” This is just a very 
good guess on my part. The past few hun- 
dred years have seen a great many experi- 
ments and discoveries. Photography didn’t 
change our tools for seeing any. Or movies. 
Or TV. TV did produce one particularly 
soulless visual effect—old movies when seen 
on a TV screen destroy the tactile differenti- 
ation between all surfaces . . . wood, skin, 
curtains, shoes all appear to be made from 
the same substance—you name it. Male- 
vitch’s painting, “White On White,” is a rec- 
tangular cream-white area superimposed on 
a slightly larger area of white with a spot of 
grey-blue added to make it slightly off-white. 
The two surfaces have a different tactile 
value due to a slight impasto used in the ap- 
plication of the creamy-white surface. No 
new tools used there. The same can be said 
for the paintings of the old line moderns like 
Picasso, Miro et al. The experiments made 
with constructions from plastics (transpar- 
ent, translucent) added no new tool. Alex- 
ander Calder’s sculpture (mobiles) have 
color, form, texture, pattern and line. . . . If 
you study the major art movements of the 
past, you'll discover that no matter how 
strange they appeared when new, the tools 
used to form them were the same. Only the 
philosophic concept of what a picture should 
look like was different! Without trying to 
compete with Professor Irwin Corey, “The 
world’s greatest living authority!,” I think 
30,003 seems fairly reasonable. Of course 
there is the possibility that science will re- 
organize our thinking about the senses. . . 
maybe sight and touch will become the same 
thing. This could affect our techniques for 
seeing, but I don’t believe it will. 


Miscellany 
If you’re left-handed, why not switch from a 
pen to a brush? You’re not so apt to drag 
your hand through wet lines and spoil your 





HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 


“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 
FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 
ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
preparing and conducting gag cartooning for a full time 
career. From start to finish, materials, methods, ideas, 
roughs, mailing, etc., all explained. Order this and get 
at no extra cost, “ALL ABOUT ADVERTISING CAR- 
TOONS,” ‘‘I MAKE $5.00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON- 
ING,” and “I DREW ONE ROUGH AND GOT 700 
FINISHES.”’ All of this for $3.00 postpaid. 


“HOW | DO MY ROUGHS." By two selling car- 
toonists. These two brochures explain how these cartoon- 
ists go about pues their cartoon roughs. Such 
— as materials they use, how they slant and how they 
market their cartoons, etc. 8'/ by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Order these two brochures and 
we will also send at no extra cost, “HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR,” by 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade journals! 
14,000 words or more of inspiring instruction! Order this 
and receive at no extra cost, “MARKETING HUMOR 
COPY” and ““GAG KERNELS.”’ It has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips on gagwritin 

ever written! All of this for only. . $3.00 postpaid. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 
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Simple CARTOONS. 


—4 book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | gree 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 825 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 




















DROP DEAD, CARTOON EDITOR! 


Ever felt that way when your cartoons came 
back—rejected? Maybe it happened because 
your cartoons are just plain awful! Why not 
learn to draw professionally? Study with an 
expert—(A Cartoon Editor and Cartoonist 
himself )—who’ll teach you how to create 
cartoons that SELL! 45 lessons by mail— 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP — at a low cost. 
If you want editors to like you, write me. If 
you’re not interested in selling editors—write 
to a psychiatrist! 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 
Professional School of Cartooning 

Box WD-M - 57 Lena Avenue - Freeport, N.Y. 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. . 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 

page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 

minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 

8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 




















SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-57, © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
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$ Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Sen ( 
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service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed an 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Edifors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway jew York 19, N. Y. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Minor 2 Poetry i%e line 
1 Carbon Minimum Charge $1 

Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 








P. ©. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 
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work because a brush line dries much faster. 
A letter from: Shirley S. Raines, SPonsorep 
Comics, 9424 Dayton Way, Beverley Hills, 
California. Want to buy general and family 
gags for $10 on publication. Want competent 
drawings, nothing sexy, no wash or benday. 
Use 6-10 per week, Address for Gulf States 
Cartoon Agency: P.O. Box 1576, New Bern, 
North Carolina. Joe Armstrong and Associ- 
ates need a gagman who can produce one- 
line gags suitable for photographic illustra- 
tion. Write to Joe for details at 138 Brady 
Street, Allegan, Michigan. I had a gag in 
True last year. Dissatisfied woman in a 
travel agency. The clerk says, “Why don’t 
you just go to Hell?” A letter arrived from 
Norway about a month later enclosing a 
third-class ticket good for a one-way ride 
from Trondheim to Hell (a nearby suburb). 
Rube Goldberg came to New York City from 
San Francisco in 1907. Mark Twain was one 
of his friends in those days. Rube still holds 
down a good job as political cartoonist on a 
New York daily paper and does a book oc- 
casionally, Rube won a Pulitzer prize a few 
years back. 

George Crenshaw is interested in gags for 
his panel “The Muffins.” Family and super- 
market ideas. Pays a fast $5. Received a letter 
from a reader in Palmer, Alaska, asking if it 
was necessary to enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to insure return of ma- ff 
terial. Answer: Yes. Hope you didn’t miss} 
the article on Gardner Rea that ran in a 
couple of issues of the NEw York Cartoon 
News. Gardner has been in the gag cartoon 
business for 50 years. He once had covers on 
Lire, Jupce and THe New Yorker all the 
same week. Newstands looked like a per- 
sonal art gallery. I believe Gardner Rea has 
produced more and funnier ideas than any 
man alive today, I saw a TV Western. The 
sheriff was trying to explain the difference 
between good and evil to the heroine’s weak 
younger brother. When the sheriff finished 
talking, the boy sneered, “Semantics!,” and f 
stalked off the tube. Do you know a reliable 
manufacturer of good quality left-handed 
mustache scissors? 


Late Cartoon News 
Today’s Health Magazine, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Cartoon Editor: Rob 
ert Henderickson. Price: $25. They buy all rights. 
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Would you like your book to make headlines? 


Every writer would —headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S..SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuar_ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Banraie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Use 5 cartoons per month. General and family 
type humor. 


Nugget, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Car- 
toon Editor: Anonymous. Published 6 times a year 
and use 6-8 cartoons in each issue. Pay $20 to $50 
for black and white. Pay $75 to $100 for color. 
Sophisticated, contemporary gags on delights and 
trials of modern-minded young men. Humor need 
not be sexy but gags involving attractive girls get 
priority. Good art work appreciated. 


RN, 550 Kinderkamack Road, Oradell, New Jer- 


Pay $50 and buy all rights. Prefer general type 
material. 


Progressive Farmer, 821 North 19th Street. Birm- 
ingham 2, Ala. Cartoon editor: Al Ellis. A monthly 
magazine averaging 10 cartoons an issue. Pay $20 
for first rights. Want cartoons that will give a 
chuckle to rural families. ‘“We’d like to stress rural 
though, we get too much city stuff.” 


Sports Afield, 57th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. A monthly magazine using about 2 car- 
toons an issue. Pay $50 for first rights. Use outdoor 


























sey. Cartoon editor: Mr. W. A. Richardson. Pay cartoons only. 
$25 for cartoons and $20 for spots. Published once , : ; 
a month and use 6-8 cartoons an issue. Situations Compact Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
should depict experiences, real or fancied, of York 17, N. Y. Cartoon editor: Ina Friedman. A 
nurses, usually on hospital duty. The nurse monthly magazine except not published during 
shouldn’t be the butt of the gag, in most cases. June and August. Usually use 1 cartoon an issue. 
Please avoid nurse-ogling patients. Buy all rights. Pay $25 and buy all rights. Slant material to 16-22 
age group. 
This Week, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, . 
N. Y. Cartoon editor: Ralph Stein. A weekly using Outboard, 33 West Monroe Street (P.O. Box 
4-5 an issue. Pay $90 for a cartoon. $275 for a 4246), Jacksonville, Florida. Thomas C. Hard- 
spread. Buy all rights. Want cartoon material man: editor. Pay $10 for cartoons and use about 
suitable for the whole family. Prefer cartoons with 5 an issue. Slant to the title. | 
aa a funny es os end ed D.A.C. News, 684 Canton Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 
— ian, See see g ede be fan, _ Mrs. Charles Hughes, editor. This is a fine fancy y 
ae ae . "9 cerligge . vA ea aoe " vanes publication printed on a heavier coated stock than Wher 
SO Gat ay ee eas ee money ie. any publication you pick up on your newsstand. that 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia Cartoon prices are variable but good. This also naugt 
5, Pa. Cartoon editor: Richard C. Davids. A holds for the type of cartoons they buy. D.A.C. 
‘ . Ps . : : . first s 
monthly magazine using 2-4 cartoons in each issue. stands for Detroit Athletic Club—that’s a clue. oe: 
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The way of the world Leons 
Today 
certait 
Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance | of mi 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s | their « 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell | has b 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. Today 
; So ‘ ‘ ‘ rinci 
You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction Sip 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. Has lif 
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Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into ft a 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold J master 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 


PYRAMIDS 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 

mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 

lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
principles to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe E.Y.R. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


ENDURED WITH THE 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 





AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE E.Y.R. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


Name 





Address 





City. 
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RADIO 
-TV 


One of the most important markets for to- 
day’s serious and talented television play- 
wrights is the WESTINGHOUSE-DEsILU PLay- 
HouSE. It has been described as practically 
the only remaining market which does not 
impose restrictions other than the most basic 
and obvious ones, which doesn’t adhere to 
a style or pattern as even many of the half- 
hour anthologies do, The truly original and 
well-written manuscript will find a welcome 
here; it will stand out from the many trite, 
unsparkling scripts which tread the well trod- 
den ground over and over again, presenting 
the same types of characters in the same kind 
of situations, who react in the same tired way 
to familiar climaxes, ad infinitum and nau- 
seam. While it may be true that there is no 
plot or situation that hasn’t been handled 
before, a writer who hopes to be successful 
must bring to his work a fresh outlook, an 
imaginative touch that will transform the old 
material into something vitally new. 

The story editor of the WEsTINGHOUSE- 
Desitu PLayuouse is Dorothy Hechtlinger, 
a woman of great experience in dealing with 
scripts for motion pictures and television. 
Her background includes eleven years with 
Darryl Zanuck at 20th Century-Fox, as story 
co-ordinator; seven years with the Theatre 
Guild, three of which were spent in the 
theater and four as editor of the UNirep 
States Steet Hour, and one year with 
Cirmax. She has been in her present position 
since the beginning of the Desilu show. 

Miss Hechtlinger says, “The WeEstTINc- 
HOUSE-DeEsiILU PLAYHOUSE, an anthology 
series, is interested in all types of stories— 
with the following taboos: No adultery. No 
psychiatry. No undue violence. And no un- 
happy endings. As to the last category, a 
simpler way of stating this would be to say 
that the over-all theme of every story must 
be, in effect, that Life is Worth Living. 

“Most of our material comes from agents, 
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or from professional free-lance television 
writers and playwrights. We do not accept 
free-lance submissions except from profes- 
sional writers who, if unknown to us, ac- 
quaint us of their background and credits. 
As for amateurs, we feel that they should at- 
tain some background before aspiring to the 
top shows. However, if a responsible person 
has an idea or story, we ask him to send us 
a synopsis and a resumé of his background, 
and from that we decide whether or not to 
make an exception to the rule. Our staff is 
limited, so we could not possibly cover all 
the material that is offered. 

* ‘Bernadette,’ ‘The Time Element,’ and 
‘Trial at Devil’s Canyon’ were three scripts 
we particularly liked. You will recall they 
bear no similarity to one another except that 
in every case the story stars only one person. 
The star system is helpful in attracting audi- 
ences, and for that reason we like to have ve- 
hicles designed to attract an important star. 

“The most common fault we encounter in 
rejected material is that the premise and the 
characters are too familiar. There must be 
some outstanding element in every story to 
make it attractive to us, to make us want to 
produce it. If the story is not the most origi- 
nal in the world, it can attract us if the 
characters are outstanding. Lack of credi- 
bility is another major drawback to con- 
sideration, We want completely honest pieces 
—believable, convincing characters as well 
as situations. It is very difficult to state 
exactly what single element attracts us more 
than any other, but if I were forced to state 
one, it would be honesty. It goes without say- 
ing that the story must build to a strong 
climax, arrived at through a series of pro- 
gressive incidents all of which have a bearing 
on the denouement.” 

One episode in this excellent series was 
“Symbol of Authority,” by Ernest Kinoy, 
from a story by Henry Slesar. It deals with a 
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shy copyreader who, while he is in the hos- 
pital during a brief illness, becomes im- 
pressed with the importance of the doctors. 
After his recovery he buys himself a stetho- 
scope so that he can have a feeling of im- 
portance that this symbol will bring him. 
Wearing it on a visit back to the hospital to 
talk with patients who had become his 
friends, he is mistaken for a doctor by the 
hospital employees. He becomes quite in- 
volved in his new identity, and, missing de- 
tection narrowly on several occasions, comes 
through with a lot of wisdom and kindness 
which give various patients something they 
had not been able to receive from the busy 
doctors. When he is finally apprehended, it 
is clear that his example has been taken seri- 
ously by the doctors, who will henceforth be 
a littl’ less brusque and hurried in their deal- 
ings with their patients. 





“Debut” in a production shot. 


Desi Arnaz, the head of the Desilu opera- 
tion, sums up the story needs for WEsTING- 
HOousE-DesiLu THEATRE like this: “Stories 
must have one or two star-rewarding roles 
where the focus is on one or two individuals. 
We do not want the story of an incident such 
as a battle, fire, earthquake, etc. We do want 
the results as they emotionally effect people 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


“RE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 
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MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 


Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DET AILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY 10 HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 
Bev 


Box 224 erly Hills, California 
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Desilu filming “The Night the Phone Rang.” 


involved as the result of an incident or hap- 
pening. For example, in telling the story of 
Pearl Harbor, don’t show the warfare itself, 
but tell the story of one guy—maybe the guy 
who was in the place when the Japs struck, 
and who threw—pliers, monkey wrenches, 
and anything he could lay his hands on at the 
attacking enemy planes. It should always be 
remembered that people make good stories; 
not ‘hardware,’ which is always impersonal.” 


Late News 


The Writers Guild of America, West (8782 
W. Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif.) is look- 
ing for several writers for whom it has checks. 
These writers are Boyd T. Bashore, Hugh 
Falkus, Dr. Josef Ranald, Walter Ferris, J. H. 
Wallis, Jean Meredith Stevens, David Mos- 
singer, Michael Leslie Lynn, Douglas Lans- 
ford, Charles R. Maron, Lee Berman, Hal 
Conrad, and Robert Slatzer Franklin. 

Four companies now dominate the telefilm 
producing field, turning out 48% of all tele- 
vision films. These four are Revue, Screen 
Gems, Four Star Productions, and Warners. 
Revue has Lux PLayuouse, Crisis, BACHE- 
Lor FatuHer, HircHcock Presents, GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC THEATRE, RESTLESS GUN, 
WELLs Farco, Wacon TRAIN, BUCKSKIN, 
€rmarron Ciry, and M Sguap. Screen Gems 


A production shot from “Silent Thunder.” 


has NaKep Crry, Donna REED SHow, RIN 
Tin Tin, DENNIS THE MENACE, FATHER 
Knows Best, BEHIND CLosEp Doors, and 
Atcoa-GoopyEaR THEATRE. Four Star has 
RicHARD DIAMOND, THE RIFLEMAN, ZANE 
Grey THEATRE, TRACKDOWN, WANTED— 
Deap or ALIVE, Law Gun, and a new an- 
thology for Singer which hasn’t been named 
yet. Warners has MAvericK, CHEYENNE, 
Sucarroort, 77 SUNSET Strip, LawMAN, and 
Cott .45. Watch these programs until you 
are familiar with the characters and the types 
of stories required; then, if you have a good 
idea for one of them, try to persuade an 
agent to handle it for you; or, if you have a 
respectable credit list, contact the producers 
directly, The address of Revue is 4024 Rad- 
ford, Studio City, Calif: Four Star Produc- 
tions are at the Fox Western Studios, 1417 
N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Screen 
Gems is at 1334 N. Beachwood, Hollywood, 
Calif., and the address of Warners is 4000 
W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 

The Writer’s Guild of America, through 
Random House, each year publishes an an- 
thology of the best television plays of the 
previous year. Anyone who wishes to write 
for television and doesn’t have access to 
scripts should read the plays in these books; 
they are instructive not only in form and 





V2 Hour TV Script $7.50 





A complete analysis and criticism of your script, with line by line marginal notations. 


Plus Return Postage. My credits upon request. 


COSMO GENOVESE oiecic ieijeccs” cater 
North Hollywood, California 





1 Hour TV Script $15.00 
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Ov the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


5-9 
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WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York ged ee Television markets demanding 
scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 


new material 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 
1032 N. Fairfax P.O.B. 2709 Hollywood, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS:! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
15c per page 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 43 — 400 S. Hauser Les Angeles 36, Calif. 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money or your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 1677-D Casselberry, Florida 
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Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 








* Wanted To Be Set To Music 
by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
% SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG.. BOSTON, MASS. 





physical presentation, but also in story con- 
tent, as these plays are all of top quality. An- 
other book useful to the beginning TV 
writer is “TV and Screen Writing,” written 
by members of the Writers’ Guild and ob- 
tainable through the University of Califor- 
nia Press, Berkeley 4, Calif., for $3.95. The 
various subjects taken up in this book are re- 
ligious and biblical films, westerns, comedy, 
science fiction, factual TV, the business film, 
and screenplays for motion pictures. Among 
the authors are Stephen Longstreet, Frank 
Gruber, Jesse L. Lasky, Jr., and Mary C. 
McCall, Jr. 

Writer’s Guild of America, West, has 
money for two screenwriters and the estate 
of a third. This money was sent to WGAW 
because of three Warner Brothers pictures 
which were shown on television. The writ- 
ers are John Tainter Foote and J. Red- 
mond Prior, and the late writer whose 
estate will benefit was Stuart Engstrand. 


Television Market List 
Westinghouse-Desilu Playhouse, CBS-TV, one 
hour, film. This is an important anthology market 
for the writer who has either a good background of 
writing credits, or a really outstanding idea for a 
play. Plays should have one strong role which can 
attract a well-known star. Freshness and originality 
are strongly desired here, and the principal taboos 
are against psychiatry, adultery, undue violence 
and unhappy endings. New contributors should 
submit through an agent unless they have a good 
background of writing credits. Story editor is 
Dorothy Hechtlinger, Desilu Productions, 780 N. 
Gower, Hollywood, Calif. 

The D.A.’s Man, NBC-TV, half-hour, film. Jack 
Webb is producing another series now, which may 
be as successful as was his “Dragnet.” The title 
character in “The D.A.’s Man” is an undercover 
agent for the District Attorney’s office in New York 
City. Stories all have a fiction-based-on-fact basis, 
and they deal with the hero’s snooping on jobs 





EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 
SAMPLE TV PLAYS...$1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.CO per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 








1658 SO. NORMANDIE 





MARY KAY TENNISON 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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which the District Attorney’s office can’t handle 
through the usual channels. In one story, his as- 
signment was to find the killers of a cafe owner 
who wouldn’t pay to gangsters the “protection” 
price they demanded. He solves this by way of a 
lot of legwork and clever deduction. Stories should 
be submitted through agents. This show is pro- 
duced by Mark VII Ltd., Republic Studios, 4024 
Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


Alcoa-Goodyear Theatre, NBC-TV_ half-hour, 
film. This Screen Gems anthology series is a good 
bet for moving, dramatic stories that have logical 
buildups and exciting climaxes. A recent very ex- 
cellent one showed the hero (played by Ray Mil- 
land) following, partly from boredom, a woman 
who has stolen his wallet, to see what she is going 
to do with the money. She buys new clothes and 
beautifies herself with it. He is about to nab her 
when she begs him to first let her carry out the 
errand she was preparing for—a visit to her 
daughter. This series is produced by Screen Gems; 
1334 N. Beachwood, Hollywood, Calif. 


One Step Beyond, ABC-TV, half-hour, film. This 
is a new half-hour anthology series which is to deal 
with psychic phenomena, “the unexplained ex- 
periences of real people.” There is a weirdness to 
these stories that is reminiscent of those of Alfred 
Hitchcock, but without the humor or light treat- 
ment that characterize his. The first story of the 
series dealt with a bride who was taken possesion 
of by the spirit of a dead person, and with the new 
knowledge this gave her, was able to cause the 
arrest of the criminal who had caused that per- 
son’s murder. This series is produced by One 
Step Beyond Productions, Metro Goldwyn Mayer, 
10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


The Millionaire, CBS-TV, half-hour, film. This 
show remains possibly the best bet for the new- 
comer who has no credits. New writers are en- 
couraged to submit very short synopses, and if 
the story editor likes them, the writer will be asked 
for a more complete outline. The plot must always 
deal with the giving by an anonymous donor of a 
million dollars. The show is produced at the Desilu 
Studios, 780 N. Gower, Hollywood, Calif. 


Spo PE 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a com- 


plete publishing program: publicity, 
advertising, lovely books. Send for 
FREE manuscript report and copy of 


How To Publish Your Book. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. WD-5 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 





WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


Washington, D. C. — May 7-9 — by A Hotel 
Cleveland, Ohio — June 19-20 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — July 10- i. 
uda — July 18-24 
Editors, writers, literary ageate and publishers will lecture 
on the novel, short story, TV, juvenile and article writing. 
All ro mag ore may gd a friend as our guest. 
Cash prizes! For details, write to 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 





EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title and first sheets. 50 cents per 
thousand words without corrections; 55 cents per thou- 
sand with minor corrections, plus postage. 


KAYE iahaay 2 SERVICE 
Box 389 e City, Pennsylvania 
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Send your poems ney for free examination 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
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3 50 Line by line —including editing, re- 
1 writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
For 1,000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
——— Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
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65c per thousand words 
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My husband’s a short story writer .. . 
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House 
Organs 


Primary World, Winona Lake, Indiana. Issued 
weekly. Helen E. Hull, Editor. Uses material for 
primary boys and girls, ages 6 through 8. Wants 
activity articles, such as how-to-do-it’s, crossword 
puzzles, or other puzzles, suggestions for parties, 
exercises which stimulate thinking or reasoning, 
safety quizzes (or other quizzes of a similar nature, 
such as health, courtesy, Bible, etc.) Length should 
be between 100 and 300 words, with line drawings 
or photographs if illustrations are needed. Pays ic 
a word; $2.00 for sketches, $2.00 to $3.50 for 
photos. Uses short poems, religious, nature, sea- 
sonal, etc., of 4 to 8 lines, usually. Pays 10c per 
line. Payment is made upon acceptance. Reports 
within a month. 


Progress, The Grand Union Co., 100 Broad- 
way, East Paterson, New Jersey. Issued monthly. 
Eleanor C. Sikora, Editor. Uses material which 
lends itself to illustration by the editors of super- 
market employees, including those in the support- 
ing offices and distribution centers, Ideas which 
are really new and clever on safety, friendliness, 
profits, controlling expenses are wanted. All ma- 
terial must be slanted to those who work in super- 
markets. Can also use poetry or fiction appropriate 
to the Christmas season. Maximum length is 500 
words. Does not want photos or fillers. Payment is 
made upon publication, but there is no set rate. 
Reports are made promptly. 


Pure Milk News, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per year. Donald B. Ellis, 
Editor. Can occasionally use cartoons of interest to 
dairy farmers in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan. Payment varies. Does not want any 
other material. 


Grassland News, New Holland Machine Company, 
New Holland, Pa. 10 times per year. $1.75 per 
year. Harry E. Maclay, Editor. Directed to dairy 
and beef farmers and others interested in grassland 
farming. Buys articles and case histories from 200- 
500 words on all phases of grassland farming: 
growing, harvesting, storing and feeding of hay 
and silage; fertilization; pasture; research; con- 
servation of soils and water; new varieties; weed 
control; management. Query first. Emphasis on 
practicality and helpfulness. Informal style. Pays 
$2 per column inch on publication; higher for ex- 
ceptional material. Buys grassland cartoons and 
pays $5 on acceptance for same. Pays a minimum 
of $15 each for color transparencies (4 x 5) ; mini- 
mum of $5 each for black and whites (8 x 10). Re- 
ports within 2 weeks. 
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New York Times Book Review, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. Hannah C. Kaufman, 
cartoon editor. Pay $75 apiece for cartoons. Use 
one a week and buy first rights only. Material must 
deal with books, literary situations and authors only. 


Southwestern Telephone News, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., 1010 Pine Street, St. Louis 1, Mis- 
souri. J. L. Brunson, editor. Pay $20 for all rights. 
Use 3-4 cartoons per month. Cartoons must relate 
to telephone company or telephone usage. 


Young Americans, Box 1399 Grand Central P. O., 
New York 17, N. Y. Monthly except July and 
August. 35c per copy. $2 per year. Gladys J. Carr, 
Managing Editor. Read by boys and girls, approxi- 
mately ages 10 to 15. Buys 1,000-1,500-word 
articles, preferably on “‘unique” subjects or written 
by “experts” in various fields. Also will consider 
news, science, travel, careers, etiquette, sports, 
animal, the arts, interviews. Wants informative, 
noncontroversial, nonsectarian style. To date have 
published no contemporary fiction, but will con- 
sider quality fiction only. Rates vary but average 
$30 per 400 words. Pays on publication. Reports 
within 6 weeks. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. Weekly during school year. $1.60 
per year. James T. Feely, Editor. Read by junior 
high school students in Catholic school system. 
Wants articles up to 800 words in length on sub- 
jects pertinent and applicable to children in the 
junior high grades. Pays 2c per word. Buys short 
stories up to 1,600 words (the shorter the better) 
with a strong plot and plenty of action. Emphasis 
on mystery adventure, humor. Pays $100. Also 
buys two to six-part serials, each chapter not to 
exceed 1,600 words. Pays $250-$425. Needs four- 
to eight-line poems both religious and non-religi- 
ous. Pays $5 and up on acceptance. Reports within 
2 weeks. Sample copies sent on request. 


The Red Triangel Magazine, Box 2197, Houston 
1, Texas. Issued bi-monthly; free circulation. John 
H. Walker, Editor. Wants articles dealing with the 
successful application of Conoco products, “‘suc- 
cess” stories of Conoco dealers and distributors, 
general travel articles within Central and South- 
west and Rocky Mountain areas, articles on in- 
teresting specific spots (such as Central City, Crip- 
ple Creek), news in the automotive field. Prefers 
several photos with each article but will accept 
original artwork. Also likes to consider color trans- 
parencies for possible use on four-color cover. No 
fiction, fillers or verse. Photographs, 8x10 glossies, 
may also be sent with captions only—always in- 
terested in human interest shots. Payment varies, 
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Keep posted on the booming Canadian markets—25 new 
each month in the only listing with full Canada coverage and 
profession index. $5.00 a year; $1.00 two-month trial. 
Send only Money Orders payable to: HARRY G. HARLEY, 
185 James St., St. Catharines, Ont., Canada, 

a Canadian Freel Markets 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 

What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 

hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 

A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Culifornia 














and is made upon acceptance of the material. Re- 
ports within two weeks. 


REO News, REO Division, The White Motor Co., 
Lansing 20, Mich. Issued quarterly; free circula- 
tion. Vincent Gleason, Editor. Buys short articles 
concerning White Motor Company products. 
These articles must describe the product in use, 
telling any unusual or unique purpose to which the 
trucks are put. Important related information, 
told in an interesting manner, is essential. Needs 
specifications, information on special bodies, de- 
tails on truck performance, weight loads and main- 
tenance. Does not want fiction, fillers or poetry. 
All stories must be submitted with photographs. 
These must be identified, and release for their use 
sent. All material is submitted on speculation only, 
and payment, which is made on publication, varies 
in accordance with its quality and use. 


Reporter, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Construction 
Machinery Div., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. Issued bi- 
monthly ; free circulation, Dave Lantz, Editor. Pri- 
marily interested in job stories featuring the use 
of Allis-Chalmers heavy construction equipment 
(crawler tractors, motor graders, and motor 
scrapers). Articles and features should not exceed 
1,000 words, and professional quality black and 
white 5x7 or 8x10 glossy photographs should sup- 
port the story. Payment is 3c a word, and $5 to $7 
for each photograph, on acceptance. Does not want 
fiction, fillers or poetry. Reports within three 
weeks. 


Rexall Reporter, 8480 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
54, Calif. Issued monthly; free circulation. Vernon 
W. Beardsley, Editor. Uses 800 to 1,400-word arti- 
cles covering the operation of Rexall drugstores 
in the U. S. Unusual promotions, sales, advertising 
techniques, store operation are good subject mat- 
ter, with an occasional personality piece if the 
proprietor warrants. Articles must give readers 
ideas to help them improve their own operation, 
and tell how the Rexall Drug Co. has helped the 
druggist succeed. Pays $35 to $50 for each ac- 
cepted piece, 25c per published line for news items 
with a maximum of $35. Please query first. Pays 
$5 for each accepted 5x7 glossy photograph ac- 
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companying an article. Does not want fiction, 
fillers or Verse. Pays for articles on acceptance, 
and on publication for news items. Reports in ten 
days. 


Specialty Salesman, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Approximately half the articles pub- 
lished are from manuscripts sent on speculation 
by freelance writers. Assigns stories to writers every 
month, too, and would like to hear from anyone 
interested in a reporting type of freelance work. 
The theme for articles should be the success of 
men and women in direct selling; that is, the 
articles should be about salespeople who contact 
their customers directly in the customers’ homes, 
offices or stores. Article can give advice on how 
to perfect selling techniques and become better 
direct salespeople. Queries are welcomed, and wri- 
ters will be sent a style sheet and rate information 
about stories and photographs. 


The Lookout, 25 South Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Janet Cegledy, Editor. Circulates to over 8,000 
friends and benefactors of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York. Would like to see articles, 
stories, poems or photographs dealing with men, 
ships, and/or things of the sea and/or the mer- 
chant marine. Accepts articles, both fiction and 
non-fition, in lengths up to 1,500 words, and pays 
$15 to $25 each. Poetry rate is $5 per poem, and 
$3 to $10 for photographs, Illustrated or easily 
illustratable articles are preferred. 


Singer Light, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Issued quarterly. Edward Curly, Editor. Uses pic- 
ture stories with Singer product connection. Top 
length is 1,500 words, with six to eight photos. 
However, if there are only 3 or 4 pix, then 2,000 
words can be used. Quality of photos is important. 
Pays from $25 to $150 for each accepted article, 
on acceptance. Uses fillers along same lines as 
above—about 50 to 100 words with photo. Pays 
$25 for fillers. No fiction or verse. Reports within 
two weeks. 


The Sohian, 1550 Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Issued bi-monthly; free circulation. Frances 
Kenney, Editor. Circulated to the employees, 
stockholders and friends of Sohio. Uses articles of 
500 to 2,000 words on Ohio travel, history, eco- 
nomics, finance, highways, oil operations, industry, 
sports. Query first. Has very specific needs, and 
does not want unsolicited finished articles. Likes 
to discuss article ideas with a view to assignment. 
Excellent pay, commensurate with assignment. 
Photographs are most important with the article. 
Payment is made upon acceptance, and reports 
take two weeks. 


Steel Horizons, 552 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Issued quarterly. Lowell T. Brown, Editor. 
Published by the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion for the executives of companies using stainless 
or other special steels in their products, or speci- 
fying them in products they purchase. Uses new, 
unusual or timely applications of stainless steel. 
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Should be 350 words to the page, plus one or two 
color transparencies and 3 to 6 black and white 
photos. Case-history style used: product designer 
or builder has a problem of corrosion, strength or 
appearance, and finds best solution in stainless 
steel. Pays 10c a word, on acceptance. The editor 
writes: ““We are in the market always for material, 
but we are a poor market because we receive so 
much material free from our customers. Be sure to 
query us first. We answer promptly.” 


The Tait Manufacturing Company, 500 Webster 
St., P.O. Box 1045, Dayton 1, Ohio. George 
Griffin, Editor, writes: “At the beginning of the 
year we will be publishing a house magazine. For 
this magazine we will be accepting general in- 
terest feature stories of preferably not over 1,000 
words. Both fiction and non-fiction will be used, 
but fiction should be on the light side. The off- 
beat approach is what we are looking for. Articles 
should be accompanied by photos. Payment will 
range from 2c a word and up, and will be made 
upon publication. All material should be sent 
to me.” 


Woodmen of the World Magazine, 848 Insurance 
Bldg., 1708 Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr. Issued 
monthly; 5c per copy; 50c per year. Leland A. 
Larson, Editor. Uses articles on health, seasonal 
material, historical interest material, travel, hints 
on how to save in the home, do-it-yourself projects, 
home decorating, out-of-doors material, fashion, 
science, automobile care, home and street safety, 
television shows and personalities (behind the 
scenes), and what-have-you of interest to the mid- 
dle class American family. Articles should not ex- 
ceed 2,000 words. Pays 1%c per word, $5 each 
for photographs or illustrations sent with article. 
Uses very little fiction—some is published for boys 
and girls, 8 to 16 years, and some for adults. Also 
purchases photographs, 8x10 glossies, with captions 
only. Definite rejects are returned almost immedi- 
ately. Articles being considered are reported on 
when a decision is reached. 


Your-Own-Collector, 356 S. Broadway, Suite 706, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Issued monthly; free circu- 
lation to credit and collection managers. Jack 
Tobey, Editor. Uses any article relating to credits 
and/or collections that will interest readers. 
Length is up to 750 words, and payment is be- 
tween 2c and 5c per word. Also purchases car- 
toons for $2 each. Payment is made upon accept- 
ance, and reports are sent within thirty days. 


Retailer’s Review Magazine, 2132 Fordem Avenue, 
Madison 1, Wis. Bi-monthly. 35c per copy; $2.00 
per year. James R. Norris, Editor. Directed to 
retail store owners and operators. Wants articles 
on lighting, packaging, salesmanship, personnel 
administration, management techniques, moderni- 
zation projects within the community. Length: 
1500-2000 words. Factual, reporter style. Pays 
$25.00 per article on acceptance. Reports within 
3 weeks. 





OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Your manuscript will be represented to publishers 
and TV. Complete personalized services. Save 
time and money. All literary arrangements. Write 
for free folder. 


1820 N. 76th Ct. Elmwood Park, Ill. GL 6-7996 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








ALL LITERARY SERVICES 


Ce ial literary services, 
by nationally Ofer onal ER. a associates in printing 
and publishing. All types not Publi for agenting, rewrite, 
typing—under supervision of lisher’s editor, in the 
heart of the motion picture world. ‘‘From rough to manu- 
factured book, we can do it—one package.’ Mail your 
manuscripts to: 


EDWARDS LITERARY SERVICES 
Hollywood 28, 





Postal Box 3149 











WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


Morehead State College 


Sth Annual July 27-Aug.7 Two Weeks 
STAFF 


a omen, 
'e mson Curry 
ome Harrison Kroll 


Robert Francis 
James Still 
Harvey Curtis Webster 


Gerald Griffin 
POETRY 


FICTION 
NONFICTION POET'S THEATRE 


Classes ¢ Lectures ® Group Sessions * Conferences 
Tuition: $15 per week Room: $3 per week 
For further information write: Albert Stewart, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. 














™ ROGUE G® 
Weirtes 





OF PUBLISHERS’ ROW 


L.A. Times: “Most readable. revealing book about publishing 

U.P. “Different sprinkled with fascinating anecdotes 
Reduced from $3.50 to $1.00— Write Dept. 

EXPOSITION PRESS, 386 4TH AVE., N. Y. 16 





Seventy-Six, Union Oil Center, Los Angeles 17, 
California. Monthly. Free to employees, dealers, 
associates. Thiel D. Collett, Editor. Mostly staff 
written, but occasionally buys feature from free- 
lancer. Pays 8 cents and up per word on accept- 
ance; $8.00 per picture. Replies within 30 days. 


Brunswick Chalk Talk, 623 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. Bi-monthly. Distributed free to 
employees, community leaders, dealers. Mrs. Doris 
Isaak Walker, Editor. Wants features pertaining 
to company’s areas of manufacture: recreation 
(bowling, billiards, golf, football, baseball, etc.) ; 
education (school furniture and gymnasium equip- 
ment) ; and defense (radomes and other aircraft 
parts). Buys news features on same. Length and 
payment dependent on individual mss. Reports 
within 1 month. 


Profit Area, 16883 Wyoming Avenue, Detroit 21, 
Michigan. George A. Field, Editor. Wants articles 
on automobile dealerships, playing up the role 
of the Parts Manager or Service Manager. Will 
pay $5.00-$20.00 for accurately detailed short 
articles or fillers about successful parts and service 
promotions which helped build parts volume or 
biographical sketches of Chevrolet parts and serv- 
ice managers. Will pay $25-$50 for a major article 
on a dealership or department with pix. Photos 
essential and get $5 each. 


Playboy Magazine, 232 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. Jerry White, cartoon editor. Pay 
$75 for black and white cartoons, $150 for color. 
“We are a quality urban male magazine aimed at 
the sophisticated, intelligent male. We are not a 
girly book, humor and art standards are high, defi- 
nitely not a market for beginners. We welcome 
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fresh approaches to gag and cartoon treatment and 
are always looking for spreads on topics of jazz, 
hi-fi, sports cars, etc.” 





Selecting aTV Agent (cont’ from pg. 35) 


locale, sets, available talent, financial outlay 
and the going trend. 

I knew that large sums of money were 
spent to import successful playwrights and 
novelists, whether or nat they could write for 
the medium of TV. That they either stayed 
on and learned the trade or eventually gave 
up and went home. That a second rate Sat- 
URDAY EVENING Post story is more accept- 
able than a good original TV script, because 
such a story had received the critical accept- 
ance of New York editors. This carried great 
weight in Hollywood, where they seem to 
have some doubt about their own critical 
ability. 

I concluded that my best and possibly only 
chance was to go home and write a story for 
a national magazine, get it published, and 
hope for the opportunity to do the script. 
The only other opening would be to do some- 
thing acceptable for a going series. This 
would be purely speculative work that would 
be worthless if it were not accepted by the 
series for which it had been written. 

And if I wanted to make money I had bet- 
ter buy a ticket on the Irish Sweepstakes, rob 
a bank or marry a millionaire. Anything 
looked easier than trying to squeeze a dime 
out of the TV script market. 

The next few days passed quickly enough. 
I was a guest in a sailboat race, played a few 
rounds of golf, visited Marineland and Frank 
Loyd Wright’s glass chapel, It seemed useless 
to wait around for a phone call from an 
agent. It was just a matter of leaving the 
scripts a sufficient time, then gathering them 
up like fallen leaves to be burned. 

And then, to withdraw and regroup for 
another more educated guess about how to 
break into the tight, temperamental world 
of TV writing. 

On the evening of the fourth day I received 
a call from the gruff agent, the third one | 
had seen. He said my work was corny and 
“When you try to be cute, you aren’t cute at 
all.” That he had twenty writers who could 
take my idea and do a better job with it... 

but . . . the idea was good and perhaps some- 
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thing could be done with the script. When I 
told him I intended to collect my scripts and 
start over he said, “I wouldn’t do that. Your 
corn is pretty good corn and your idea is a 
good one.” From this man, I considered this 
high praise, and any praise was most unex- 
pected. The very fact that he was willing to 
handle my work was most encouraging. I 
told him the work he read was no longer sat- 
isfactory to me, that I wished to collect my 
scripts and make a decision at leisure. He 
knew I had other scripts out and that I 
had proceeded in an unethical way, but was 
most understanding. In fact, he was so 
darned nice that I felt two inches tall and 
wished myself back under a rock. Needless to 
say I could not accept his offer to handle the 
script with copy spread all around the Strip. 

My untenable position became increas- 
ingly uncomfortable as I received calls from 
the other agents. The first agent, with whom 
I had left the series, said he liked the idea 
and could possibly sell it locally. The busy 
fellow told me the ghost story might work 
into a new trend or would make a good play 
for Samuel French. That left only Ilse Lahn, 
who had what I considered my best play 
and whose criticism I considered most val- 
uable. 

Then, finally, she called. She said, “Your 
play was a pleasant surprise. I would like to 
present it to Desilu.” This came as a real 
shock to me because it was a straight tele- 
vision script and this, I had been told, was 
enathema to the industry. I asked Ilse for an 
explanation and this is what she told me. “We 
have an open door. We see all writers, talk 
to them, and expect very little. If we get a 
good script it is a pleasant surprise.” Well, it 
was a pleasant surprise to me too. I collected 
my other work, leaving the three-act play 
with Ilse Lahn, and went back to work. 

The conclusions I have drawn from my 
own experiences are these. 

1. If a writer is hesitant about mailing 
scripts to unknown agents, a small fee will 
register them with the Writers Guild of 
America, West. This will protect the writer 
should his work fall into the hands of an un- 
cthical agent. | 

2. All of the agents I contacted were highly 
intelligent, reliable and ethical business peo- 
ple. If there are dishonest agents in Holly- 


wood, they are certainly in the minority and 
a registered script is sufficient protection. 

3. It is not necessary to go to Hollywood to 
select an agent. Indeed it is better to stay 
home, take time and contact the agents leis- 
urely. Mail scripts if they are requested. If an 
agent accepts a script it will be because he 
feels it has merit and can be placed. This is 
the important step in selecting an agent. Let 
him decide what can be done with your work. 

4. A published story has a good chance al- 
though the money paid for such work is con- 
siderably less when an established script 
writer does the television play. 

5. The best chance for an amateur is to 
write a good story for a going show, They are 
all open to new plots and fresh treatment. 

6. The competition is overwhelming, but so 
is the amount of material needed to keep TV 
in operation. All agents are over-supplied 
with writers, but they are all looking for good 
new writers. 

7. There is no set formula for TV scripts 
...astory, a book or a play is the best presen- 
tation, 

8. Ten per cent is the legitimate fee for an 
agent. Reading fees are at the discretion of 
the writer. A writer with no credits may be 
asked for a reading fee in place of the credits 
of an established writer. 

9. Don’t be fooled by the poor shows and 
think TV writing is the easiest opening to a 
literary career. There are many good scripts 
emasculated into bad shows and TV is the 
hardest literary nut to crack. Watch the good 
shows and see the type and quality of work 
available to Hollywood producers. 

10. Find an agent and never doubt that 
he’s forgotten more than you'll ever know 
about marketable work. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per line: 
free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 
ELLEN BROWN 
Fort Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 


WRITERS Come to PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE 17, 18, 19, for the ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITER’S CONFERENCE 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 12 subjects. Evening 
lectures. Prominent speakers. All sessions at the modern 
Sylvania Hotel. We'd like to send you our program. 


Write: EMMA S. WOOD, Registrer 
Box 897 Philadeiphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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Box 3082 











P.O. 














PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer's Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers. professional writers, editors, publishers. 
writer's clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, Canada. and a score of foreign countries. 


The rate for **Personals” is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber. the fee is $1.80 

Copy with money order or check for July must reach us 
by May 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 

matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











SPAIN—WRITER’S PARADISE. World's most eco- 
nomical civilized country. $100-$150 month for 
pleasant villa, servants, all expenses, in climati- 
cally perfect ‘and scenically perfect artist-writer 
colonies. EVERYTHING covered from American 
writer’s viewpoint. Prices, transportation, laws, 
medical facilities, schools, entertainment, Bohe- 
mian life, part- -time jobs. Full information (money- 
back guarantee) $2. Airmail check or money order. 
Jeanette Reynolds, Torremolinos, Malaga, Spain. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. 82. 
Rapid Writing, Bayside, Va. 


HARD-WORKING TEAM OF YOUNG Writers, 
Artists, Songwriters—being organized. Will work 
with western and wildwood scene. Ten writers, 
two artists, two songwriters needed. Qualifica- 
tions and picture—first letter. Full details sent 
those qualifying. Jim Lake Willows, Hungry 
Horse, Montana. 


NEW YORK CARTOONISTS wanted to speculate 
with writer on daily comic feature about space. 
Box P-7. 


FRESH STORY IDEAS — SHORT-SHORT, $1.00; 
regular, $2.50; book, $5.00. I want to build a 
clientele of repeat customers, so I guarantee your 
money back, without questions, if not satisfied. 
State Ce yee of western, general, etc., and 
send check or money order for story length de- 
sired to S. E. Frink, Box 88, Merritt Island, Flor- 
ida. Also available, detailed characterizations 
according to my impressions of your character's 
—- character's occupation and locale— 
5.00 





Returnable. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHY-MIMEOGRAPHING has 
—- me a brick duplex. HOW TO (What to 
harge) $2. Public Steno Publications, Box 253, 
Tyler, Texas. 


AT RIDING LIGHTS OVERLOOKING Cape Cod 
Bay, two small self-contained housekeeping apart- 
ments, fully equipped, for rent in writer’s home, 
May to October. Modern, comfortable, quiet. Sea- 
son or month. Reasonable rates. Mrs. C. W. 
Smith, North Truro, Mass. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY OWN MAIL ORDER busi- 
ness. Profitable information 25c. Sunn, 605-W 


Alabama Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y 


SELLING GAGWRITER, CARTOON GAGS for sale. 
Ed. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FREE FOLIO “ ,000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merc andise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH? Carlsbad, Calif 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, in 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Sewanee Fea- 
tures”’ included with Folio. American Features 
pA ndicate, Dept. 254, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 

Minn. 


FASCINATING ORIGINAL ABSTRACT oil paint- 
ings created through psycho-c ritical questionnaire, 
$10. Free questionnaire. Aesthetic-Analysis, 320 
South Lahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 





BULL FIGHT POSTERS. LARGE, colorful, exciting 
action of the bull fight. $3.00 pair. Howard’s Prod- 
ucts, Dept. W, 12207 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
25, Calif. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very profitable. Easily learned. Free Ss ae Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg. ., Syracuse 2, N 





$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 24-WD, 
Olympia, Wash. 


JOIN WRITER’S pd eg a CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original.’’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.”’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


BONDED REMAIL SERVICE. $3.00 month. Reese, 
1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carlsbad, N. M. 


LEARN TO WRITE LOVE STORIES. Also Hun- 
dred Ideas for them. 75c. Write Perfect English. 
Mistakes shown, corrected. Very Helpful. 5c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





SADIE LEADER, Bennington, Vermont. Private 
bedrooms. Household privileges. $30 monthly. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—HOME—spare time. Fa- 
mous book tells how. Free information. Hunholz, 
902-W Eighth, Wamego, Kansas. 


NEWS OF YOUR FORTHCOMING or published 
manuscript, article or book released through our 
news syndicate to 500 newspapers, magazines, 
publications. 5c per word. Release proof returned. 
ek Mutual Exchange, 79 Wall St., New York 
5, N.Y 











24,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’ divulged in the 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular _ paper- 
cover edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, ‘‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 





LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
prise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
1821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUK CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Happiness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 








FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 
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WHY BUY PLOTS? Formulate and develop your 
own easily with STOR-E-CORD. Proven method. 
Only $2.00. Order today and start producing. 
AVAILABLE NOW. “PLOT, THE WHYS AND 
WHEREFORES.” A stimulating ‘‘must”’ for every 
writer. $1.00. Blake-Franklin, 1884 S. W. 4th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, Il. 


TWENTY-FOUR HEAVY BROWN KRAFT 9x12 
envelopes for mailing manuscripts flat. (Editors 
appreciate this.) Only $1.00 postpaid. Tasker Sup- 
plies, Box 3131, Alexandria, Va. 





WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Ark. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn 7 to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
rage Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 

8, Wis. 


PROFITS FROM WRITING FAMILY HISTORIES, 
25c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


CANADA. THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED, $1. 
Canadian photos. Research. Commissions executed. 
Truscott, Box 580, Station A, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 


Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, Also 
ag ae 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


GHOST WRITING: Reasonable rates. Elnora Boll, 
2521 W. Carson St., Torrance, Calif. 


GAG MAN. GOOD girlie and general. 25%. Estrada, 
3823 Beethoven St., Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


SUBMIT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES and increase 
your chances of sales with photographs from Gray 
Photos. Stock photos en almost every subject— 
$3.00 each. Custom work at low rates. Send for 
free literature. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, 
Tennessee. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘wants.’’ No obligation. 
Aardvarks Booksearch, Fredonia, Pa. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal” Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF?2, Oceanside, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 











EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


SCRIPTS THOUGHTFULLY REJECTED. The 
WHY explained, $1. Neil Millsap, 4309 Parker, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


POEM WRITERS! SEND ME ONE POEM for a 
free going-over to enhance its charm and sala- 
bility. Enclose stamps for return. George Olive, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 


DOUBLE MONEY. If you have sold full-page fea- 
tures to your state get mek or copy of at least 
500 words to house publications listed in Gebbie 





House Organ book, can tell you where to get won- 
derful story material, and double payment for 
your story when published. You can even land in 
religious papers with this material where every 
cooperation will given, and photographs, 
everything furnished. Enclose 25c help pay for 
this advt. Steccone, Box 276, La Quinta, Calif. 


YOUR HANDWRITING SHOWS THE KIND of 
writing for which you have the most natural 
ability. It also shows if you are too ‘‘smart”’ to 
succeed, or a loafer who cusses out editors and 
refuses to produce what they want. My regular 
fee for consultation is $20, but because many of 
you need the help I can give I'll send you plain 
facts from your own writing and HOW WRITERS 
TICK (regularly $2.00) for only $2.00. Truth not 
satisfaction guaranteed. At least four pages of 
your writing. You can earn $25 a spare time hour 
with grapho analysis which is not guess work, 
but scientific. Box 276, La Quinta, California. 

GYPSY FACTUAL DATA WANTED. Newspaper 

a used books. Also copy novel Paprika. Major 

John Klinck, U.S. Army MAAG, APO 285, New 

York. 


SHIPS-IN-THE-BOTTLE. Authentic. Done by old 
Italian, Portuguese Fishermen. postpaid. 
(Value $15.) Gloucester Art Galleries, P.O. Box 
538, Gloucester, Mass. 


10 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY AT home with your 
typewriter. $1.00 prepaid. Ted’s, 3149-B North 
8th, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOOKS-HARD-TO-FIND FOUND! Out-of-State 
Book Service, Box 1153, Burbank, Calif. 


16 POPULAR NOVELS, $1.00. State type desired. 
All different. Globe, 6375 Celia, Baton Rouge 7, 
Louisana. 


HIGH SIERRA WRITER'S HAVEN. Furnished cot- 
tages, $50 monthly including utilities. Cottage 
rent free to man for occasional help with chores. 
Sky Meadow Ranch, Box 295, Bishop, California. 


NEED PLOT HELP? CONSULT Leigh, Box 84, 
Sto. Sta., Boston 80. 


FROM THE CREATIVE ARTS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE Club comes ‘‘Creative Expression.’’ A mag- 
azine to aid you in developing greater self-expres- 
sion in your art. Send $1.00 for single issue, and 
information concerning membership in Creative 
Arts Correspondence Club, Box 242 A Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


WRITERS WANTED! EDITORS SEEKING fresh 
material. Your poems, stories are collecting dust, 
not dollars! Send for free brochure. Box N-5. 


NEW WRITERS—GET CHECKS instead of rejec- 
tion slips. Write for trade journals (business pub- 
lications). Promising opportunity for intelligent, 
new writers. Particulars Free. Educational Publi- 
cations, 216-F West Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


BEGINNING WRITER WISHES TO CONTACT 
other writers. Object: Collaboration. Raiph 
Nathan, 2626 43rd Ave., San Francisco 16. 


4 NIAGARA FALLS VIEW CARDS $1. Remailed 
free. Letters remailed 20c. Farrell, 1008 Niagara 
Ave., Niagara Falls, New York. 


BEGINNING SONGWRITER WOULD LIKE to 
contact a student composer for collaboration on a 
reasonable basis. Thad Word, Care of Box 9765, 
Dallas 14, Texas. 


FIFTEEN PLOTS, ALL KINDS, READY for your 
writing into stories. Some Surprise Endings. 
Also, Lessons in Building Plots. Bargain. 75c. Do 
what Professionals do. Tricks of Professionals, 
75c. Both, $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 











LEARN ESPERANTO. Information and dictionary, 
$1.00. 1406 N. Sycamore, Hollywood. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 44. 








COMEDY WORKSHOP meetings Wednesday and 
Friday nights for humor writers. Contact George 
Q. Lewis, 360 First Avenue, New York City. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 
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SEE YOURSELF ON TV. Fool your friends. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Hugh Lyons, 7243 Bennett Ave., Chicago 
49, Illinois. 


SELLING WRITER/AGENT, GIVE instruction, 
room, board, $30 month to serious female/male 
writer, exchange for housekeeping services for 
small farm family. Mathews. Ink, Arkansas. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write, Newscraft, WD, 983 E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE OR BROOKLYN—Letters 
remailed, 25c. Patrick, 38 Jefferson, New York 2. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! PERMANENT! 
Hirsch, 1301-15 Hoe, Bronx 59, New York. 


ADVERTISE 20 WORDS IN FIVE BIG Texas Sun- 
day newspapers, $8.72. Other bargain groups. 
Pennebaker-Advertising, Kerrville, Texas. 


RESEARCH IN DURHAM PUBLIC and Duke Uni- 
versity Libraries. $2.00 per hour. Mattie Stables, 
311 Monmouth Ave., Durham, N. C 


FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. REMAILS, lic. Forwarding 
$2.00 month. Information secured. Research s 
cialist. Trial job, $2.00. Rublee, 1536 17th St., N. 


WRITERS! THE MANIFEST VERITY! New crea- 
tive energy, perspective. Send for unique essay. 
2.00. D. R Clayton, 2725 E. Linebaugh Ave., 
Tampa 4, Florida. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


THREE-LINE RUBBER STAMP, 59c. In plastic 
case. Two for $1.00. WALTCO, Box 55, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

PRESS CARD and auto sticker, $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Obtains 
courtesies. Metal Car Press Emblem, $2.98. Com- 
mercial Masters, Gardiner, N. ¥ 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS $1.50 Mary Kay een, 1658 
So. Normandie, Los Angeles 6, Cali 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12, 9%x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75ce postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. a Consideration. 
onograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 


153 W. 84th St., Apt. 5B New York City 24, N. Y. 


BIGGEST $1.00's WORTH TODAY! 
Written for Beginners and Professionals 
Want to SELL CONFESSIONS? Do you write but can't SELL 
SHORT-SHORTS? Have trouble with PLOTS, DIALOGUE, 
THEME, SCENES, ETC.? Then you need a copy of "GIVE 
YOUR SCRIPT A PROFESSIONAL POLISH"! Send for it today! 


BEVERLY HILLS PRESS CO. 
P.O. Box 4215 Tucson, Arizona 
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Forum (Continued from pg. 13) 


Tugs Spelled Backwards 
Dear Editor: 

Ed Bodin, authors’ agent for a third of a century 
who has retired in Lily Dale, New York, after a 
crippling auto accident, often talks to young 
authors about some of his budding clients of de- 
pression days in New York City, who gained promi- 
nence against great odds. 

Bodin who is now doing a regular newspaper 
column as The Hermit of Chautauqua Hills, says: 
“New authors must have strength to endure. The 
strongest boats in any harbor are the tugs—and the 
word tugs is an anagram for guts. You won’t dock 
without such.” 

EpwarpD Bopin 
11 Erie Street, Lily Dale, N .Y. 


Advice From An Old Hand 
Dear Editor: 

It seems that every new writer makes some of 
the mistakes that every other beginner before him 
made. When the wide-eyed amateur tells about 
that wonderful letter he sent with his manuscript, 
it falls into the uncomfortable category of “even 
your best friend won’t tell you.” 

Some of those letters go like this: “I am only 
sixteen years old, but I have written a story that 

.” Or, “I need money desperately . . .” Or, “If 
you will buy my story, I will...” 

Every editor has received these letters, and every 
editor knows that the seasoned writer doesn’t write 
such things. So, the editor knows this manuscript 
is from a beginner before he reads it, and the piece 
has one strike against it before the editor begins 
to read. 

Old pro, tell your budding writer friend to let 
his work speak for itself. If the editor wants to 
know anything about him, he will ask. The editor. 
when he feels interest in a manuscript, will want 
to know whether the writer has been published 
before; if so, where. If not, he will no doubt be 
asked for references. The editor is primarily inter- 
ested in the writer’s honesty—that is, he wants to 
be sure that what this guy has written is original. 
and not lifted from a published page. For, there 
are always a few people around who don’t know 
plagiarism is the blackest of literary sins—and the 
most unforgivable. 

Another mistake many beginners make is to 
write indignant letters after a busy editor has taken 
time out to give him a word of criticism. Not many 
do this, but enough to give editors headaches and, 
perhaps, keep them from writing so many personal 
letters along with rejects. Nobody likes to knock 
himself out trying to help someone who already 
thinks he knows all the answers. 

My husband and I write for:a living. We don't 
like to hear people cuss editors. Most editors are 
great—some are even greater. 

Mrs. ConraD JENSEN 
(Dixie Warner) 

448 West Yampa St. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Crusade For Fiction 
Dear Editor: 

I wonder how many of your readers—and how 
many of the editors of the magazines listed in 
Pauline Bloom’s article beginning on page 34 
(Jan. WD) saw any connection between the per- 
centages and the contents of the magazines. 

Repsook was the only one listed that was up in 
revenue and up in newsstand sales—and REepBook 
used 46% fiction while the other magazines were 
“running to cover with news features and non- 
fiction.”” Doesn’t that look as if readers like morc 
fiction? Couldn’t it be one of the pointers that 
might show one of the things wrong with other 
magazines? 

I’m a writer. I’d much rather write fiction. But 
magazines buy nonfiction, so I write that. I’m also 
a reader; I’d much rather read fiction, so I buy 
the magazines that contain the most of the kind 
I like to read. 

I disagree with the statement that “reading is 
work.” It’s work only if you don’t know how to 
read; it’s pure pleasure, if you do. If it were so 
hard, why would the paper backs sell so well? 

I simply do not believe that TV has killed off 
the love of reading. I do not believe that anyone 
wants to read the same trite information in mag- 
azine after magazine. I think people read fo 
pleasure, a large part of the time, not for educa- 
tion. I think people would buy more magazines if 
there were more fiction in them. 

Mrs. Cuas. T. Brown 

Box 64 

Lake Wales, Fla. 
¢ While many magazines do present the reader 
with unattainable stars, this is what much of the 
public desires.—Ed. 


Good Grief! It’s Easy! 
Dear Editor: 


Somewhere I had gotten the impression that 
writing for publication was a hard, hard row to 
hoe. I’d seen some pretty convincing statistics about 
the ratio of articles submitted to articles sold, and 
other discouraging data that said, “There’s no 
future for you in the writing game, yow lowly 
mortal.” So fortified was I with doubt, that I was 
writing from what I thought was an editor’s stand- 
point, wondering, “Will he buy this sentence?,” 
and trying to make each phrase perfection itself. I 
began making outlines of every idea I had, and 
then tried to improve the outlines. Soon I wasn’t 
finishing anything I started, saying to myself, “It’s 
just not good enough.” In my desk there’s half a 
drawer of first pages to articles that ‘aren’t good 
enough.’ The natural development came—I ceased 
to write at all, but thought, “That could be an in- 
teresting article, someday I’ll write it.” 

Then a determined Gremlin hit me so hard with 
an idea that I felt like writing again. Why aren’t 
there more open cockpit airplanes around for a 
man to fly? All the flying I had done was in cock- 
Pits as tight as coffins, and that sealed out the life 
and spirit of flying just as effectively. The Gremlin 


kept batting me with this idea until I actually sat 
down at a typewriter and began to write! No out- 
line, no thoughts of perfection, just an article ask- 
ing why you can’t fly open cockpit airplanes any 
more if you feel like it. I was interested and so fired 
up about this kind of flying that I cared not a whit 
about paragraphing or if receive is ‘ie’ or ‘ei.’ I 
didn’t even worry about what the editor would say 
when he saw two short sentences next to each 
other. 

An envelope went around my not so neatly 
typed pages, and Gremlin watched me address it to 
Fiyinc Macazine, One Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. He guided my hand to the mailbox and the 
envelope fell inside. 

A week later I got a postcard from New York. A 
mimeographed one. “This is to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your article ‘I’ve Never Heard the Wind.‘” 
Pcriod. No rejection, no check. Gremlin was gone 
again and I was discouraged. 

Three weeks later the check came—no letter of 
congratulations, no editorial comment. Just a sixty 
dollar check with ‘Ziff-Davis’ printed on it. 

I’ll bet that Gremlin is smiling, but I can’t be 
sure. He just left. 

2/Lrt. Ricuarp D. Bacu 
726 Mt. Shasta St. 
Stead AFB, Nev. 


To What Degree Are You A Writer ? 
Dear Editor: 


Rod Serling’s phenomenal observation that 
“writers are born” should be merged with P. T. 
Barnum’s “There’s one born every minute.” 

We are all writers, at least to some degree. Writ- 
ing is merely the act of communicating ideas. But 
ideas are fleeting, fragile things and must be given 
substance and form or they vanish into limbo, per- 
haps never to be recalled. A writer simply thinks 
in front of his typewriter. 

Naturally, not all of the cascade of gibberish 
that flows forth from the inner recesses—some- 
times in torrents, at other times in drops—is gist 
for the mill. The kernels of wisdom must inevitably 
be winnowed from the chaff. This process is known 
as rewriting. 

The art of writing can be summarized in simple 
terms. It is the knack of putting words together 
in an interesting sequence in order to hold the 
reader's attention until the message is delivered. 

Hucu W. Dozier 
367 Hearst Ave. 
San Francisco 12, Calif. 


Sold to the Juveniles! 
Dear Editor: 


The world is a great place in which to live. The 
sun is bright, the sky is cloudless, and the air is 
sweetly scented. I have just made my first sale. 

After four years of a rather spasmodic and 
playful attempt at writing and the last three 
months of concentrated effort, the first check 
($14.00) arrived. The short article sold to a 
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juvenile magazine that pays only Ic a word, and 
although the check was small the boost to my 
morale was great. 

My real purpose in writing this letter is to offer 
my deepest thanks to Mr. D. S. Halacy, Jr., for 
writing the article in the December 1958 issue of 
Writer’s Dicest on juvenile writing. I had 
thought very little about writing for the juveniles 
mainly because it frightened me. “What could 
I say to a group of teen agers,” I would ask myself, 
and the answer would be “Nothing.” But Mr. 
Halacy changed my mind and also my chances for 
success as a free lance writer. 

I am going to follow Mr. Halacy’s advice and 
limit my juvenile production to a specified amount 
each month, because I also find that writing noth- 
ing but juveniles could be very frustrating. 

Van W. TitForp 
628 Park Place 
San Manuel, Arizona 


Free Appraisal For Your Photos 
Dear Editor: 


Authenticated News, one of the oldest inter- 
national news-photo syndicates, is looking for b&w 
and color singles “nd picture stories on: news, in- 
dustry, children and pets, cheesecake and pinups, 
sports, farming, religion, the American way of life, 
science, glamour, personalities, and oddities. 

We also handle color photos for advertising, 
editorial and calendar use. Pictures of interest to 
foreign countries are sent abroad. 

Acceptable material is sold on a 50-50 basis, 
plus incentive system; paid on client’s acceptance. 
Competent photographers may become permanent 
members of the organization. 

Please send photos with self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, to: 

WiiirAMmM ASHBEY, Photo Editor 
Dept. AN, 170 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


What About It, Mr. Editor? 
Dear Editor: 

I am putting aside my first writing attempt to 
write this letter. I am full of ideas without the 
knowhow of incorporating them into a sensible, 
readable article. The choice of topic is also a bit 
confusing—should I write of my war experiences or 
tell of my inventor father, perhaps my recent heart 
attack would make interesting copy. I could go on 
and on and still wind up in the same quandry. The 
books I’ve read on writing always resolve them- 
selves into the same conclusion—the best way to 
learn to write is to write and write prolifically, so 
that is exactly what I am doing. 

The thoughts of the novice are truly wonderful 
thoughts from the standpoint of success. I am won- 
dering right now how to spend the money that my 
article will bring, also, how it will feel to see my 
name in print. Should I notify the local newspaper 
so that due credit may be given to me in the eyes of 
the townspeople? I could have several reprints 
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made and send them to my friends and tormer 
classmates throughout the country. 

Do I stop now and count the words? Words, yes, 
I could use many small ones and increase the total 
output, but of course, editors know of that idea, so 
to show that I am not attempting to procure re- 
muneration falsely by the employment of superflu- 
ous language I shall endeavor to utilize etymo- 
logical oddities. That wouldn’t be true either as I 
don’t speak in that form. Well, where do I go from 
here? What about it, Mr. Editor? 
Rosert J. McGraTH 
357 Maywood Avenue 
Maywood, N. J. 


¢ Go right back to work, Mr. McGrath. Produc- 
ing rather than padding is the important thought. 


The Lonely First Sale 
Dear Editor: 

Your “first sale” is a lonely affair. I discovered 
this after I sold by first article. Before that mo- 
mentous occasion friends would read my unsold 
material and I would avidly watch the reactions in 
their eyes and facial expressions for some sign of 
what my manuscript meant to them. After finishing 
there would be comment and discussion of its 
merit. A feeling of exhilaration would go through 
me. They had read what J wrote, right in front of 
my eyes. 

After receiving the modest check for my first sale 
in a baby magazine, I was thrilled beyond descrip- 
tion. A copy of the magazine arrived in advance. I 
waited patiently for the month of February, for this 
would be the month I would be in print. 

When it finally rolled around I arose and said to 
myself that thousands of people will now be read- 
ing the article. And that was that. There was no 
feeling of exhilaration. I would never see the face 
of “Mary Jones” living in another state—who 
might be reading it at that very moment. 

Then I proceeded to give the baby breakfast, do 
the housework, the dishes, fix lunch, go marketing, 
have afternoon coffee with a neighbor, referee the 
fight between my daughter and her little friends, 
prepare supper, and ended the first “glorious” day 
of being a published author by doing the dinner 
dishes. 

Laughing at myself later as I burned the mid- 
night electricity (when I do all my writing) the 
realization came. Things weren’t different because 
I was in print. There was no marvelous outward 
change in my life. No one rolled out the red carpet 
or blared trumpets. 

But there was a change within myself. A new di- 
mension was added to my life that one cannot see— 
just feel. I knew that even though I would never 
meet “‘Mary Jones” that if I helped her solve one 
of her problems through my article it was all the 
incentive I need to keep on writing! 

Eve SCHERER 
67-40 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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WRITER’S BOOKS 


CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. . $2.50 
olseley 
Characters Make Your Story 4.50 
Elwoo 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. . 3.00 


Kearney 
Free Lance Photographer’s 
Handbook 4.00 
How to Write Siw Moni 1.50 
Woodford 


How to Write a story and Sell It 2.95 
St. Johns 


or Technique 4.50 
zze 
ill + ead for Writers 3.00 
wo 
Practical ° of Screen 
Playwriting 4.00 
L. Hermar. 
Preparing the Manuscript 2.50 
sen 
Successful Interviewing 3.75 
arra 
The Writer’s Craft 4.95 
Birmingham 
Writers: Here’s How rere 
ei 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Steyee 
Writing for the Screen . 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing of Biography. 2.00 
Bower. 
Writing of Fiction, The 4.50 
offman 
Your Creative Power 3.95 
Osborr. 


ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Make $18,000 A Year 


Free Lance Writing 4.95 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction 3.50 


Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article Writing for 


Money 3.95 
Lederer 
Write for Trade Journals 3.50 
Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 4.00 
Cambell 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 3.50 
Colby 
Writing for Young Children 3.00 
ewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 3.50 
Whitney 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O'Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 3.95 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction ; 3.50 
Burack 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Section 1.00 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures : 1.95 
The Writer’s Handbook 5.95 
1959 Writer’s Market 4.50 


Mathiew and Coffman 
NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel waaing . . 3.50 
Burac 
san to Write a Novel 4.00 
omroff 
The gee, Novel 4.50 
Hicks 
Novel jin the Making 3.50 
ara 
a of the Novel 2.00 
Jzzell 


THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WritEr’s 
DicEst as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers | 
wishing to learn more about | 
their profession. You’re en- | 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 





PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work 3.50 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.50 
Niggli 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 


amilton 
Plots that Sell 2.95 
Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations 3.00 
oltr 
Writing: Advice and Devices 3.95 
Campbell 
Writers: Let’s Plot 2.50 
ei 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 
Coblentz 


—, Rhyming Dictionary 2.95 


Improved Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
New Rhyming ~— ed & 


Poet’s Handboo! 5.00 
Johnson 
First Principles of Verse 3.00 
illyer 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
Wood 
Writing Light Verse 2.95 
rmour 
Writing & Selling Greeting Card 
Verse 2.00 
Barr 


Television 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang 
Berry and Van den Bark 


Dictionary of Thoughts 
Encyclopedia of Superstitutions 


E nglish Grammar Simplified 
‘ittenberg 


Manual of Copyright Practice 


The Lawof Literary Property 
Nicholson 


Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English ; 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 
Unusual Quotations 
Flesch 


Webster’s New World Dictionary, 


thumb indexed 
Western Words 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing 


Mowery 
Write the Short Short 
Btwoo 
Short Story Writing for a Profit 
lackiston 
Writers: Learn to Earn 
ei 
Writers: Help Yourselves 
eid 
Writing Magazine Fiction 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story 
Collett 


TV AND RADIO 


8 Television Plays for Writers 
Burack 
Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Television 
How to Write for Television 
aufman 


How to Write Television Comedy 


Settel 
Television Plays 
Reginald Rose 
6 Television Plays fr Writers 
Chayefsk 
riting 
Greene 
Television Writing and Selling 
oberts 
Writing for Television 
Seldes 


CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 
Priscilla 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons 


How to Write Jokes 
Reznick 


8.50 


10.00 
3.50 
1.75 


6.50 
5.00 
6.95 
1.50 


1.00 
1.90 


1.00 
3.95 


6.95 
2.50 
4.00 
3.75 
3.95 
4.00 
6.50 
3.00 


3.95 


1.00 
1.00 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Name 
Address 


City. 


Payment of $ 


State 


enclosed 
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YOUR SUCCESS IS MY BUSINESS 


MS typing: 65c per 1000 words, plus postage; technical, 
from 75c per 1000; with editing, 1.00 per 1000. Will 
style, edit, proofread, and correct manuscripts, galleys, 
pageproofs, etc.. from 1.25 per page. Reporting, 
researching, rewriting, and other services rated on 
request. Inquiries promptly answered. 


ALLISON JENNINGS 
11 W. 74th Street New York 23, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Quickly and neatly, by professional typist. Correction in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation and sentence structure. 
75c per 1,000 words. Typing only 65c per 1,000 words. 
Extra first and last page. Free carbon. 10% discount on 
manuscripts over 50,000 words. 


DOROTHY'S SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1318/,—54th Street Galveston, Texas 





SCENE-BLOCK STORY CONSTRUCTION FORMULA 


Correct Plot Pattern Automatic 
MURDERER'S DICTIONARY HARD-BOILED TERMS 
Used in Today's Crime Fiction 
Printed Booklets—$1.00 Each 


ROLLYN PUBLISHING CO. 
2620 E. 56th Street, Huntington Pork, Calif. 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman's New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
3c kee tee courses and help available. Return this ad and 

oday to: 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1006, Dept. Glendale, California 








SONGWRITERS !!!! 

° o + — 
A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 








A Late Christmas 
Dear Editor: 


Trickery pays dividends sometimes, at least in 
my case. Let me explain this remark. Christmas 
came somewhat late for me this year, but what care 
I, when the gift was worth waiting for? My two 
teenage daughters were stymied as to what to get 
me for Christmas, so I took the opportunity to help 
them with their decision. Accidentally-on-purpose, 
in a conspicuous place I left the Wrirer’s DicEst 
book list, with a half dozen choice books checked 
off (to give them a wide choice of prices). A few 
days later I overheard them discussing the WD 
book list, ‘““But we don’t have enough money,” they 
were saying. It was then that I felt ashamed of the 
situation I had put them in. Suddenly I thought of 
a way to solve the problem. 

“Do you girls mind waiting for one of your gifts 
until after the holidays? I’m afraid Dad and I 
went over our budget.” 

They looked at each other and smiled, then 
clasped my hand. ‘We understand, Mom. Jeepers. 
that’s what happened to us. We were wondering 
what to do about it. Do you mind too much? 
Waiting, I mean?” 

The old twinge of guilt returned when my gift 
arrived. Instead of the one book I’d expected, 
there were five. With attending junior college, part 
time, caring for a home and family, and writing at 
every spare moment, I have no time for making 
casual friends, so the recently arrived WD books 
will indeed be permanent friends in my house. 
And, thanks to my two generous daughters, the 
books are doubly precious to me now. 


Mona D. ALIAMO 


97 Warwick Rd. 
West Newton, Mass. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of 7. to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. 


Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


CRITICISM 
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Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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‘What I learned from your Palmer course 
has already paid me $250 for a story which 
won in the MacFadden Short Story Contest. 
If I hadn’t had your course I would never 
have dared compete in such fast company. 
Thanks a million for your patience and help.” 


New Writer Sells Story for $250 


Many other students also have 
earned while learning. For instance; 
The first story by H. F. Wenderoth 
of Atlantic City sold for $240 . 
Modern Romances bought a story 
by Helen Vanderbeke of Davenport, 








Mrs. L. B. Lewis, Anna, Illinois. 


Iowa, for $240. 


“My First Two Stories 
Brought Me *255”’ 


Here’s How Other Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate 
Now Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science fic- 
tion and author of 
five published 
books, scores of 
stories and novel- 
‘ttes, writes: “I took your course in 
31 aud °32 and it was then I sold 
ny first story. From that time on 
ny only income has been from writ- 
ing. I believe your course is excel- 
lent, glad I took it—it was a mile- 
stone in my career.” 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half 
a dozen lessons I 
sold my first article 
(to U.S. Camera 
I then re-wrote it 
and sold it to an- 
other publication, 
and recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having with 
my first commercial writing has 
been due to the helpful supervision 
and encouragement received from 
the Palmer staff.”—Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Household Buys Student’s First Article 


“IT received a big check from 
Household for an article on the 
date’ complications of my teen-age 
daughters. Your lessons are so clear 
t’s a real pleasure to work out the 
ssignme nts. Instructors take per- 
onal interest and give honest en- 
ouragement.’ Genevieve G. 
Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


?almer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited 
by National Home Study Council 











Since 1917 


Approved 
680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-59 for 


Veterans 








Hollywood 28, California 





“Before completing the course,’ writes Adam 
B. Artez of Tarentum, Pa., “I sold two stories: 
one for $110, the other for $145. They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
bit dictionary on one side, the Palmer lessons 
on the other. When the going got tough, I 
turned to the lessons. The answer was there. 
Luck? Plenty of it. But with the continued help 
I am receiving from Palmer I know I'll be 
lucky again.” 

The fact that you are reading THe Writer’s DiceEst indi- 
cates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop your ability 
to write for the really big money. Lots of other people have 
succeeded . . . and we are proud of the fact that over the last 40 
years we have trained so many of them. 


So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 
Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning to write 
for big money is even harder. But if you have the latent ability, 
and if you are prepared to give the Palmer course everything 
you've got, then we may be able to accomplish worthwhile results 
working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 
Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will find out if 
you can make it! Palmer training is attested to by thousands of 
our students and graduates as well as endorsed by famous authors 
such as Rupert Hughes, Graham Doar, Katherine Newlin Burt, 
and others. 





Earn While Learning at Home 

Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving small but 
welcome checks for material that may be turned out quickly, 
provided the writer has the ability and is prepared to study the 
technique. Then, Palmer training is unique and prepares the 
student for not just one field of writing, but for all . . . short 
stories, mysteries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures .. . 
and you learn at home. 


First Step Is Yours 

There’s only one way to find out how we can help you get 
into the big money. The first step is for you to send for free 
booklet explaining the unique features of our complete instruc- 
tion for all fields of creative writing, and for free typical material 
showing how we make it easier to learn. If you have a sincere 
desire to make good money writing, and want to find out if you 
are one of those with the potential for an exciting future, write 

ay ... don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-59 
! Please send me free lesson package and 40-page book explaining how you help 
§ new writers get started and experienced writers increase their income. 
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ANYONE CAN SELL AN EDITOR 
A MANUSCRIPT HE WANTS 


No one can sell him one he doesn’t want. 


HE real question is, do you have a property 

(5 with built-in sales appeal? Or are you 

merely shopping for a magic password 

that will make an editor buy something his profes- 
sional judgment rejects? 

First of all, let’s recognize a publisher as the 
discerning business man he has to be. He is con- 
stantly on the lookout for books that will sell, and 
his search is often disappointing. He will tell you 
— and if you doubt this, write and ask — that all 
manuscripts received are read, and he doesn’t care 
whether they come in by carrier pigeon or railway 
express. 

Since an editor cares more about acceptable books than sales gim- 
micks, what every writer needs is a professional script, properly con- 
structed and directed to an editorial level. If you have such a book, 
you're in business. If you haven’t, you are probably wondering where 
you go from here. The most realistic course is to confer with a Literary 
Consultant, determine what is holding you back, re-orient yourself and 
then move ahead to your objective. 

If this plan makes sense to you, write for my free pamphlet, BOOK 
WRITING HELP. It describes my services and tells you how your 
manuscript may be made salable. When you write, tell me about your- 
self, your writings and literary ambitions. 





GET YOUR BOOK WRITING HELP FROM A BOOK WRITER. 
YOU DON’T NEED TO SETTLE FOR LESS. 











CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST WRITING 


OU 


POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF, 
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